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Forthe convenienceof Subscribers in remote places.the weekly numbers are reissued in Mont 


Edition for the Continent, for not less than 3 Months, and 
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in advance, are received by M.B Bavory, Quai Malaquais, 
To other countries. the postage in addition. 
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ris, or atthe Atheneum 
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ice, London. For France, and ot! 
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OMESTIC EDUCATION. — Parents who 
desire PRIVATE INSTRUCTION for their DAUGH- 
TERS (with the attendance of excellent Masters, if desired,) 
may place them most advantageously with a Lady, the wife of a 
rgyman, under whose care they will receive a superior 
cation, with comfort and indulgence seldom experienced fi — 
This advertisement will be found particularly worthy 
the attention of Guardians, and of Parents who are compelled 
to educate their children at a distance from their own abodes. 
Two or three Pupils only will be yoosived, whose ages will not 
exceed 14.—Address, by letter, E. D., York Hotel, Charles- 
street, P aare tnt! al 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


ANTED a respectable YOUTH as an AP- 

PRENTICE to the BOOKBINDING BUSINESS, where 
he will be treated as one of the Family. -Arply at Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s, Bookbinder, No. 4, Crown-street, V Jestminster. A 
Premium required. 


r ADVERTISERS and OTHERS. — Just 

“published, price 4d DEACON’S NEW LIST of all the 
NEW SPAPERS in the CNirED KINGDOM, with dare of pub- 
lication, &c., 3, Walbrook, City (first floor), where Advertise- 
ments are received for every London and Provincial Newspaper. 


Bull's Library, 19, Holles-street. 
LL NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
entered at this Library during the present month of 
ember by Families, Reading Societies, and Book Clubs, 
entitle the Parties to their full supplies of Books immediately, 
andthe term of the subscript ion is dated as commencing from 
January 1, 1841. * Bull's New System and Circular,’ for Decem- 
ber, comprising full ey nara of all the Newest Publications, 
Terms, &c., can Gratis, and sent Postage free, on appli- 
cation to Mr. Bull, "English and Foreign + aaa Library, 19, 

Holles-street, Cavendish-square.—December 

















Now ready, gratis, ~ post free 
HE NEW LIBRARY TERMS 
on which families and a De Seoeapent Great Bri- 
tain are supplied with the New Publications rusal, can 
now be obtained, on application to Messrs. Saunders & Otle: 
tree re. Monthly supplies, 
in proportion to the number of members forming each society, 
are regularly forwarded ; and, to meet the increasing demand 
for new works, the publishing r of thi esta- 
blishment are adde' the Libra : 
#,* Subscribers are furnished with the Linrary CircuLaR, 
a Guide to the choice of New Books, published monthly. 


and H. SENIOR’S ROYAL FOREIGN 
e SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 49, Pall Mall, London, 
exclusively devoted to Foreien Literature.—Subscribers i in Town, 

and in all parts of the United Kingdom sepoles with the 
Standard Works in the French, German, on — and Spanish 
ages, as well as the most important orks luinme- 
diately on their appearance, the facilities pated offered being 
upon a scale hitherto unattempted for Foreign Books, with a 
ja dl ~~ the one i increasing interest taken in Foreign Lite- 
pectuses and terms, together with a Sup lement = 

Books ‘added to the Librar within the last oe mont ae will 











es, ‘an be procured, hy cher of all 
Booksellers in Town and “Country, Book Clubs, requiring a 
sapply of Foreign Books, treated with on liberal terms.—C. & H. 
Senror, 49, Pall Mall. 





OCIETY of SCHOOLMASTERS. 
Patron—H.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—His Grace the Archbishop of CAN TERBU RY. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING for the election of 

Beers and Committee will be held (hy permission of the In- 

rated Literary Fund Society) at 72, Great Russell-street, 

bs uesday, Dec. 22, at four o'clock. The Committee hope to 

meet a numerous party at dinner in the Freemasons’ ‘Tavern, 

precisely at6r.m. Itis requested that the friends of the Society 

who wish to dine will on their names to the Secretary on or 
fore the morning of the 220d. 

The Committee in earnestly solicit the attention of the 
benevolent to this, the only fund, to which the indigent or de- 
cayed onaees is widow and his orphans, can apply, even 
for Yat. re’ 

ful of the p on its 


the respectability and 
its difficulties, ak privations, or on the ‘moral, el. and 
ious influence which it beneficiatly exercises on 
munity, the Committee forbear to dwell; they feel confident 
that those who have enjoyed, and can therefore appreciate, 
blessings derived from education, will not be unmindful of their 
obligations to men who are now, in many instances, old and in- 
, poor and friendless, after having faithfully devoted to the 
instraction of the young the vigour of their life and the labo-~ 
exercise of their best faculties. 
Subscriptions and donations my my Ay received oy the Rev. 
Dr. Morris, Elstree, Chairman; Russel}, 
jopsgate. Treasurer; by the nev, Dr. Sieath, the Rev. J. 
Hewlett, B.D., and the Kev. Dr. Major, King’s College, Audi- 
tors; by Messrs. Child & Co., bankers; and by 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


BEYROUT, ST. JEAN DACRE, JERUSALEM. 
Just published, 


(THE DAGUERREOTYPE APPLIED TO 
ENGRAVING. —A Collection composed of the finest 
VIEWS obtained by the Daguerréotype of the most remarkable 

Monuments and Places of the World, t beautifully e ved b 
it Artists i - —_. ‘he Work will consist of 12 ~~ 4g 


7 consaints J . tall 2 fext in —. 
the first um rs are e the fo rg in POPO! 

The COLOSSEUM, ood the PIAZZA DEL POEL at at POM, 
the Cities of JERUSALEM and ST. SHAN D'ACRE; the 
ARSENAL OF VENICE; the COLUMN oF SUL aN PARIS; 
the DUCAL PIAZZA AT FLORENCE; 

Sth Number wilt conta tain, A cHUNGH ‘AT. MOSCOW 
the CASCADE OF TIVOLI; a View LONDON, with St. 
Paul's and the Ttiec ROUT. 











ton’s, 89, High Holbo ; 
Pelle Rathbone: 
Puckle, 23, 


Sales bv Auction. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL BY AUCTION, on MONDAY, lth, 
ae DUPLICATES of a RESPECTABLE 
RARY (from the West End of the Town) ; comprisi 
a ood Collection of Modern Voyages and Travels; Biographical 


orks ; Hope's Origin and Prospects of Man, 3 Vols, 8vo. very 
scarce, 


TUESDAY, 15th, and followin 
| A MISCELLANEOUS ASSEMBLAGE. of 
ENGRAVINGS, the Stock ofa Printseller declining the business. 


m THURSDAY, 17th, and 1ON of 4 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS: 

including Sloane's Natural History of a maica, 2 vols.— 
Chauncy’s Antiquities of Hertfordshire—Stafford’s Pacata Hi- 
ernia—Morant's Cotchester—Collins’s Noble Families—Sur- 
ton's Ecclesiastical History of York—Public Works of London— 
Cary’s jan e Atlas—Milner’s Winchester, 2 vols.—Weever's 
Funeral Monuments—Brande's Newcastle, 2 vols.—Denon's 
Kgypt, 2 2 vols. and Atlas of ny my t s Bible, 6 vols.— 
Viner's Abridgement of Law and Eauity, 24 vols.—The Mirror, 
34 vols.—English Poets, by Chalmers, 21 vols. calf extra— 
Froissart’s Chronicles, Pd ohnes, 12 vols.—Bewick’'s Birds and 
Quadrupeds, 3 vols. ; &c. 


THE iii Wii ae of the late 


Dr. ANTONIO PUIGHBLANCH, Author of ‘ History of the In- 
quisition Unmasked,’ &c. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY of aGENTLE- 
MAN removed from the North of England. 


A COLLECTION of ARCHITECTURAL 
BOOKS, BOOKS of PRINTS, &e. 


RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS; including a 
Portion of the Library of a Baronet deceased: among which are, 
Concilie Magnz Britannie et Hibernia, edid. Wilkins, 4 vo! 
very fine copy, in rich old calf binding, extremely rare—Bi 
liotheca Veterum Patram, 8 vols.—Graveii, Gronovii, Poleni et 
Sallengre Thesaurus Antiquitatum, 33 vols.—Gregorias Turon- 
ensis Opera—Cave, Historia “—— 2 vols.—Historia Eccle- 
siastica, edit. Reading, 3 vols.—Cyrilli pyereselyaattont Opera 
edit. Benedictina—Cyrilli_ Alexandrini Opera, 6 vols.—Ireni 
Or ra, 2 vols. best edit.—Fleury, Histoire Ecclesiastique, 36 vols. 

/alpy’s Delphin and Variorum Classics, 141 vols. large paper— 

yden’s Works, by Sir Walter Scott, 18 vols. large paper— 
Johnson's Poets, 75 vols. ; &c 


SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. PUTHGATS iA sos. ut on Rooms, o, Fleet- 
‘oe Ti MO two following days, 
TISCELLANEOUS. COLLECT ION 
saa including a Velustte Selection of English and 
Foreign —— by the most eminent Divines— 
Classics—Bi Hiseryst ropogre: by—Natural Histo: 
oe a ure — Metaphy + He Surgery—Ma- 
ematii r 


Also, on THU Raney, . %, aod three tol days, 
A VALUABLE. “COLLECTION of BOOKS, 


comprising a Selection fom site By ry,’ of an Architect ; 
amoug which are—In Fou piomratize, 6 vols.— 
Seba Rerum betusaliaam , tJ 4 vols. 
ture Ktruscoram, 3 vols. —Bolognese Gallery—Russell’ 's Account 
of Indian Serpents, 2 vols.—Stuart and Revett's gis Angeaities — 
Athens, 4 vols.—lonian Antiquities, 2 vols.—Denon 

Exypte, 2 we lanpest, paper—Pococke's Description of of theas 
2 vols. L. p. calf—Hickesii Thesaurus, 3 vols. calf—Gassend 
Opera Omnis, 6 vols. calf—Sigonii Opera Ong 4 vO onal 
Melancthonis Opera Omuia, 4 vols.—Surenbusii, Mischna, 6 vas. 
—Bishop Hoadly’s Works, 3 vols. calf—( qpoee 's Works, 4 yols. 
~~ Opera Hudsoni, 2 vols.—Bishop 's Works, 3 

ols.—Dodd’s Commentary, 3 vols. russia. — Iw *Quasto. 
Bowers’ History of the Popes, 7 vols.—CSuvres de 
vols. calf—Histoire Générale des Voyages, 17 vols. calf. 
Acta Eraditorum, 90 vols.—Cook’s, King’s, and Hawk 
Voyages, 8 vols. calf gilt—Brand’s History of Newcastle, 2 

calf—Pennant’s Works, 8 vols. —. IN ag Sp 

Works, by" » 8 vols.—Williams's Views in — 
Swift's Works, by Sir Walter Scott, 19 vols.—Byron’s x7 7 
vols.—British Essayists, 38 vols.—Modern Universal 44 
vols. calf—Lancet, 1824 to 1840—De Sacy, Cossomet foe i 
3 vols.—Locke's Works, 10 vols. 
vols.—Cranmer’s femesne by a vale 8c. 4 = 
duction, 4 vols.—Hone’s Works, 4 vols. 

ay = viewed, and. Cats 
*,* Libera 


1 acc n 
or small Collections of “4 Books, panes &c., foe 
by Public Competitior 


SUN L LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


* Charles Pole, sESG, chair Chairman. 
Willia im Burnie, nea C 
Charles Boulton, Esq 

Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie. 

ae Campbell, jun. Esq. 








; pat terse 








rry C 
J obn Sl aera. Esq. 
Thomas Dosen un, Esq. 
‘sq. 
. Esq. 
William R. Heonilteas Esq. 
Edward Harman, 


» George Thornton, Esq. 
Henry Kingscote, 


Thornton, Esq. 


JOsHUA MILNE Metuaey. 
LOW RATES.—PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leave 


to inform he public thattheir Rates, on Young Lives, aremuch 
lower than those of | @ther Offices, and that the Assured 


we entitied toa mm . = oe “Profits of this = 

v » suc as e) men, a 

Manvand othees aoetel ng Income incomes from their Professions or 

Trades, # also those holding Estates uses en = Lives will see the advan- 
ces in 


tage of ecting Insuran fe Office 
‘ables of Rates may be had at the | Life Office, in in Corn- 
hill oie. reper "s-court, and at No. 65, Wel- 
beck-street, Cav: ware, London; also of any of the 





Agents for the Sun fe 





HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


ASSOCIATION, 
At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFF SCE, 
No. 27, King-street, Covent-garden 
rAfthe PE ee og ofthe. by total Association ai ided 
percent. of the total profits, are divided a: 
the ‘Assured, at intervals of 5 . —_— 
The Profits respectively a otted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annual Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an eqpevatent reversionary 
sum. ‘All Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or u 
wards, have the right (after two Annual payments) of ‘attend- 
ing and voting at all General Meetings. 
emiums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
adopted by a large number of Offices, but are such as to afford 
ample Security tothe Assured. W. M. _ BROWNE, Actuary, 
GcorTrTisH (WIDOWS FUND) 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 
vounnes ON THE ORIGINAL BASIS OF 
HE LONDON EQUITABLE, 


THIS IS THE OLDEST AND MOST E 
LIFE OFFICE IN SCOTL —e 
INSTITUTED A.D. 1815 


ACCUMULATED F 
NINE HUNDRED a seven a fi THOUSAND POUNDS. 


ONE HUNDRED rs SEVENTY T HOUSAND POUNDS. 
WHOLE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 


The Additions made by way of Bonus to Che Policies of this 
Office vary from Ten per cent. to upwards of Sixty per cent, on 
he. — Sums Assured, according to the duration of the 

Part Ries desirous of Insuring are reminded of the advantages 
which will arise to such as are effected WITHIN THE CU aReee 
YKAR, the Regulations of the Society requiring that, before ad- 
ditions can become absolutely vested, the Policies entitled 
thereto must have been in endurance at least five full and com- 
plete years. This condition, which forms part of the system of 
most of eee | lnpasence Societies, will, of cures, be satis- 

ied a e nex riodical investigation on 3ist cember | 
in regard to all Policies opened within the year 1840. - 


Tabular View of the Amount of Additions, poy tive or Vested, and 
Contingent Prospective, declared at \st January, 183. 
Total Benefit with Sum payable if Decease 
tet kes place after Pay- 
Vested Additions ment of the Pre- F 
mium due in 1845. 
8 





Year of| 


Sum 
Entry. 


Assured. 
1815 | £1000 
1820 1000 
1825 1000 


at Ist Jan. 1829, 
£1587 4 6 
45 4:0 
1259 14 0 


1830 1000 174 4:0 
1835 1000 1030 0 0 1231 4 0 


Every information may be readily obtained on application to 
the Manager in Edinburgh, = to any of the Society's Agencies 
throughout the country. Parties wishing to effect Assurances so 

as best to meet guy particular contingency, or effect any specific 
object, will receive the requisite information, and have the suit- 
al transmitted to them; and all official 
this nature are considered strictly confi- 








communications o 
den 


Annual Premium payable during Life for an Assurance of 1001, 


Ages. —, Ages. | Apnaal Ages. Annual 
2 14216] 9 |£211 1] So |£4 8 4 
25 25101 4 35 61 © 654 
Edinburgh, 5, St. Andrew-square. JOHN MACKENZIE, 
Acent 1x Loxpox fa M:Kean, No. 7, Pall Mall aon 
GENCIES IN ENG 


Bradford «.. “George Rogers 

Huddersfield a anges. J Marsden an and ‘Sikes, of the Huddersfield 
anking 

Leeds oor pened 8 Ward, Bank "tuitdings. 

ae oeee & treet East. 

ster ‘thos. ‘poothman. Jun. Cooss-strect, King-street. 
Seuseitie « Bertam, 12, Sandhill. 
Southampton..James H. Lyall. 


UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- n- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES. —CHARLES bx LEA} 

Fleet-street, the patch newspaper office, caateee 
fully informs trade, artists. molsterers. and the public, 
that be can be pee with LOOKI ASSES and PIC. 
TURE FRAMES, of the very best ene Ae at prices M3 
hitherto attempted.— May be had gratis, and sent free of post to 
any part of the kingdom, large Sheets of Drawings, representing, 
the exact patterns wand gpesoes of 100 different sized picture’ 
frames and 120 glasses, elegantly ornamented with de- 
signs made expresdy or this manufacto’ The trade supplied 
with frames in the com Fancy wood rames and mouldings, 
and room borderi: id frames repairedand regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
—All goods not approved o’ three months taken back, and 
money return st. 

















n 3 thick vols. 8vo. 34s. boards, 
ROO FS “and ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
ATTRIBUTES of GOD, from the Facts and Laws of the 
Physical Universe, pols the Foundation of a ang ft 
rr led Re Felgen. . By JOHN MACCULLOCH, PE 


* MWe it ree while we are at 
natural religion, from recomme: 
three volumes, entitled * Proofs and I 
butes of God :’ they are the ripe fruits 
an Ay wh with interesting research and m 


“ The talented writer of this i 
stupendous is the moggmente which his has erected. Su 
an exuberance of ability rough every part of these ela- 
borate velemes, that it is difficult to make a selection for the 
purposes of a review; for the great extent to which these re- 
—— 4 ¢ canetiisely to sonny wnth wich woekd graaly 
remarks, and unw ee Ban which would gratify 
the ge: ier." Chare Review. 


3 oan at 37, Puternoster-row. 


on the subject of 
Dr. Macculloch's 
strations of the Attri- 
and earnest study, 
information.’ 


is no more: but 
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MR. CHARLES HEATH’S ANNUALS FOR 1841. i 
A NEW VENETIAN ANNUAL. 
The 
LEGENDS OF VENICE; s 
A Series of the most interesting Italian Tales. R 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. lis 
Illustrated by Eleven Plates, from Designs by J. R. HERBERT, Esq. WeE 
List of Plates.—The Marriage of the Sea—The Brides of Venice—Marino Faliero imprecating Vengeance on his Wife’s Traducer—Gentile Bellini recounting the Deeds of the Doge ditic 
Enrico Dandolo—The Doge Foscari pronouncing Sentence of Exile upon his Son—The Mistaken Hand—The Musician of Malamocco—The Fatal Curiosity—Alvisi Sanuto and the Am- rend 
bassador’s Daughter—Elopement of Bianca Cappello—Lady Viola and her Tutors. | 
In 4to. richly bound, price 1/. 1s. at 0 
miré 
shre 
adju 
THE BOOK OF BEAUTY coc 
’ the 
Edited by the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. regt 
With Sixteen splendid Engravings of pert 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN IN HER NUPTIAL DRESS, after DaumMonp, latic 
After Drawings by After Drawings by After Drawings by writ 
Lady Seymour ...ccccoccccccccsccccces Hayter. Mrs. Edward Ellice .-Chalon. Hon. Mrs. O’Callaghan......... e oe teccee Chalon. disp 
Duchess of Beaufort ..........ee0000% Chalon. Hon. Mrs. Stanley -Chalon. Mrs. Garden Campbell .......... janwed Fisher. wor 
Marchioness of Douro.................+ Hayter. Mrs. Charles Martyn .........+-+eeeee Chalon PE EE cccccccseccccscvecssonseed 
SRD ck ececcctccscscecsvedeoes Grant. BE WE cccnvesconsctenteceoepecsee Fisher. DT - a‘dieiradédagednadbenebueiin fam 
Viscountess Dungarvon ..............+- Hayter. Miss Isabella Montgomery..........-... Hayter. A Vignette Title wit! 
Elegantly bound by Westley & Co. with India-rubber Backs, super-royal 8vo. 1. 1s.; India Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. Mrs 
** Whether we look at its pictorial embellishments, or at its literary merits, ‘ The Book of Beauty’ deserves well to receive our consideration.”"—Times. that 
ainswactibincad mae 
that 
a of | 
THE KEEPSAKE. oa 
Edited by the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. mu: 
With Fifteen beautiful Embellishments, viz.:— ‘ tt 
After After After Can 
BP ovesecscceeed Chalon The Sister’s Farewell ....E. Corbould. The Parting ............ Ticks. ap 
The Signal ............ Herbert The Elopement ........ E. Corbould. The Mother ...... ....Drummond. Kal 
Azim and Shireen ...... Maclise. Curiosity ........-..++. Dyer. The Lady Ida .......... Herbert stor 
PRO MUEED sevvcccesees Lami Morning .....sscccsses Bentley. The Alarm ..........+- Meadows. 
The Oath ..... ecesocece Maclise. The Cousins ...........- Phillips. Vignette Title .......... Cox. cag 
List of Contributors. sho 
Mrs. Abdy Sir Hesketh Fleetwood, Bart. M.P. Mrs. Maberly M. Stapleton, Esq. rec 
W. IL Ainsworth, Esq. Miss T. Garrow Lord Viscount Maidstone Meadows Taylor, Esq. his 
Hon. G. F. Berkeley, Esq. M.P. Mrs. Torre Holme R. M. Milnes, Esq. M.P. Marquess Wellesley did 
R. Bernal, Esq. M.P. E. Howard, Esq. Hion. Mrs. E. Norton R. Westmacott, Esq. 1 
Countess of Blessington J. Kenyon, Esq. Hon. E. Phipps Sir Gardner Wilkinson O7 
Sir E. L. Bulwer, Bart, M.P. W. S. Landor, Esq. A. H. Plunket, Esq. Florence Wilson Pe: 
J. R. Chorley, Esq. Lord W. Lennox H. Reeve, Esq. The Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley ae 
Barry Cornwall Lord Leigh B. Simmons, Esq. Author of ‘The Lion.’ Pp 
Mrs. Fairlie rec 
Elegantly bound in crimson silk, super-royal 8vo. 1/. 1s.; India Proofs, 27. 12s. Gd. fr rs 
as 
—t 
lair 
9 
HEATH’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL; ny 
; 
A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF of 
oO 
BELGIUM. - 
7 edi 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. inv 
With Sixteen highly-finished Engravings, from Drawings by THOMAS ALLOM, Esq., viz.:— Vir 
Brussels.—Two Interior Views of St. Gudule—Chamber of Representatives. Antwerp.—Church of St. Paul’s (Interior)—West Front of Cathedral. or 
Bruges.—Tower of La Halle—Palace of Justice (Interior). Liege.—Church of St. James (Interior). spa 
Ghent.—Great Canal—St. Bavon, the Biffroi, andSt. Nicholas—Town Hall—St. Bavon (Int.) Louvain.—Town Hall and Part of Cathedral. ota 
Mechlin.—Cathedral and Market-Place. Scenery on the Meuse.—Town of Dinant—Town of Creveceur. on 
Elegantly bound by Westley & Co. with India-rubber Backs, super-royal 8vo. 1/. 1s.; India Proofs, 2. 2s. : 4 spirit of ri a 
“ The style in which the drawings are executed by Mr. Allom bear on their impress indisputable proof that he looked upon everything in Belgium with the eye, heart, and sp! lV. 
an artist."—Times. lett 
cou 
) a Sicé 
PORTRAITS OF eff 
CHILDREN OF THE NOBILITY a 
ae citi 
THIRD SERIES, WITH POETICAL ILLUSTRATIONS BY DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTORS. ] 
Edited by MRS. FAIRLIE. = 
The present Series contains Portraits of pon 1 6 
After 
The Son of Lient.-Col. John Sidney and the Lady Susan North .......... Chalon. Lord Cavendish, Son of the Earl of Burlington .....----+++eseeeeeeeere — All 
The Children of the Ear! of Lichtield ............... eee .+-Chalon. The Children of Earl Howe ....... ec eeeeeceeeesenseeeensecsserensenee a fic] 
The Daughter of the Earl of Harrington ............-.sceeeeeeeeecees Hayter. The Children of the Earl of Charleville ........--++++-++++++ererereeees canton Te 
The Daughter of the Hon. W. and the Lady Caroline Lascelles .......... Chalon. The Children of the Ear! of Chesterfield...... sosatesscencueceneeevendes Le 
Royal 4to. price 21s. ; coloured Copies, 2/. 2s. each. Sa 
*,* THE FIRST AND SECOND SERIES MAY BE HAD, PRICE ONE GUINEA EACH. pe 
a 








London: LONGMAN, ORME, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 
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REVIEWS 
The Life, Journals, and Correspondence of 
Samuel Pepys, Esq. F.R.S. §c. ; including a 
Narrative of his Voyage to Tangier. By the 
Rev. J. Smith, A.M., &c. Now first pub- 
lished from the originals. 2 vols. Bentley. 
We have here an interesting and welcome ad- 
dition to the unique Diary heretofore published ; 
rendering the picture of the worshipful Secretary 
at once more complete and more worthy of ad- 
miration. These letters exhibit not merely the 
shrewd man of business—the nimble courtier, 
adjusting his politics according to the weather- 
cock of Whitehall; studying the im-morals of 
the time with too patient a curiosity for so 
regular a gentleman; chronicling bribes, plays, 
perriwigs, with an easy flow of self-congratu- 
lation which shows how large a hold upon the 
writer’s affections such toys possessed, — they 
display also the friend of Evelyn under a more 
worthy aspect; benevolently extending to his 
family a share of the prosperity he enjoyed— 


wards, with a true touch of Pepys-ian caution, 
recommending that “his Lordship would think 
fit to quicken the settlement of the money 
matters on both sides as soon as may be,” and 
forwarding, on the bride’s behalf, some plague- 
water and perfume. In the following year, 
1665, Pepys plays the gossip for Lady Sand- 
wich’s benefit, giving her as much news of the 
fleet as a lady could digest, and winding up with 
a sly compliment to the sex, no less character- 
istic, after its kind, than the shrewd counsel to 
“my Lord.”—* As for Court matters,” he says, 
“vour Ladyship having them from other hands, 
I shall not meddle with them, more than to say, 
that they seem to me just that they have always 
been—that ladies lie longest in bed, and govern 
all when they get up.”’ 


For the present, avoiding all such matters as 
concerned the official career of Pepys—the 
regulation of fleets, the communication with 
embassies abroad, and the like—we will con- 
fine ourselves to a glimpse or two into his do- 


time. With the fondness for external appear- 
ance which Pepys manifested even in the modest 





witness the epistles from poor relations; from 
Mrs. St. Michel, his mother-in-law; and from 
that “thankful creature” his cousin, the refor- 
mado Richard Pepys. While it is to be feared 
that his love for the luxuries and “ easements” 
of life, exposed him—no Spartan in his incor- 
ruptibility—to the seductions of bribery; to the 


from Leghorn by Sir Thomas Clutterbuck ; to | 


“the noble silver warming-pan, presented from 
Capt. Beckford ;” to the velvet carpet from Lady 
Katharine Wyborne, and the jasper Antonia 
stone, and “fifteen fine little birds in a small 
cage,” from Sir John her husband :—these letters 
show him to have been as willing to give as to 
receive. In one page, he will be found sending 
his portrait to his fast friend, M. Houblon, who 
did not desert him when he was laid up in the 
Tower; in another, interesting himself with Dr. 
Peachell, to procure for Mr. Joseph Maryon a 
probationership at Cambridge ; in a third again, 
recommending Dr. Peachell himself—the same 
friend, by the way, whose red nose made Pepys 
ashamed to be seen in his company (vide Diary) 
—to accompany the Lord Dartmouth as chap- 
lain. Anon he shows himself in another aspect, 
as the patron of art, by sending for the singer 
and theorbo player, Cesare Morelli, to make one 
of his household ;—as curious in literature, by 
corresponding with Dr. Turner on the papal 
editions of the Bible ;—as a patron of ingenious 
inventions; see the letters from Dr. Nathaniel 
Vincent, the inventor of the ‘ Monocrypticon, 
or secure method for secret and great corre- 
spondencies—a discovery to secure a minister of 
state, and the secrets of his master, from the 
teazings of an angry parliament, the spite of 
rival counsellors, the testimony of a statesman’s 
letters against himself, in any treaty, court, or 
council.” In short, while not one of the whim- 
sical and characteristic features of the Diarist is 
effaced, intelligence and beneficence are added. 
The old original gossip is here; but as a good 
citizen, a good friend, and a good master. 

From pages so rich, it is not easy to decide 
where to begin the pleasant labour of extracting. 
The first dates in the volume are of Midsummer 
1665, “‘ Mr. Coventry’s letter to the Duke of 
Albemarle,” giving the first account of our 
fight with the Dutch, seven leagues from the 
Texel ; and the first letter from Pepys is to Lord 
Sandwich, then with the fleet,—a budget of 
family news, including the marriage of “ my 
Lady Jemimah to Sir George Carteret’s eldest 
son,” in speeding of which business, the writer 
boasts he had been very assiduous ; shortly after- 


| days of Axe Yard, where the married couple 
| lived in lodgings, with but one female servant, 
had always been combined a taste for elegant 
| arts and diversions. Who has forgotten, in his 
Diary, the singing lessons given to Mercer? the 
good Secretary's pleasure in ‘ Beauty, retire!’ 


| glimpses at the playhouse? Here, in the year 
1673, begins a correspondence with Mr. Hill, 
“a confidant of Lord Sandwich,” and a resident 
in Lisbon, who, after enumerating “the five 
hands for viols aad violins’ which make up his 
domestic concert, and praying Pepys to send 
them some new music, (England, then, being 
able to export!) recommends to the Secretary's 
good graces a young man, born in Flanders, 
but bred at Rome, by name Cesare Morelli; 
sending a postscript of ‘‘a few gammons, and 
some of our hams, ordered to be got aboard the 
Queen's frigate, to add weight to the request 
and force to the recommendation.” Pepys sent 
for this musician—appointed him a salary of 301. 
a year, “ with lodging and entertainment ;’’ and, 
to quote his defence, “his leisure not permitting 
him to go abroad for diversion, entertained him- 
self harmlessly with him, singing with his lute, 
till it was time to rest.” But those were not 
days when an Englishman could harbour a 
foreigner for household musician and companion 
(Morelli was also “a man of learning’’) without 
hazard. Accordingly, among the counts of the 
accusation against Pepys for cherishing an undue 
veneration for the Scarlet Lady, on the score 
of which he was sent to the Tower, this en- 
gagement of Morelli cut a dark figure. The 
foreigner was accused of Jesuitism, and it be- 
came necessary for the Secretary to part with 
him. 
his agreeable companion—but exerted himself, 
though in trouble, to secure his comfort and 
future establishment—sent him wine to comfort 
the body—and, for his soul's good, Mr. James 
Houblon, to “discourse him,’’ and to use all 
arguments to convert him from the Roman 
Catholic faith. But Morelli, however urgently 
plied, and though he denied in tofo any con- 
nexion with the congregation of St. Ignatius, 
was steadfast in his old belief; on which we find 
Pepys writing to him a letter containing some 
searching inquiries as to his past life, with this 
curious close :— 

* Also, I would have consulted with you about the 
use of the table which you have given me for the 
guitar; for the little knowledge in music which I 








mestic life, illustrative of the manners of the | 


a eg agli A Retin LO by Mistress Kuipp, and the thousand other | 
sic ; guitar s 


Pepys, however, did not lose sight of | 


have, never was of more use to me than it is now, 
under the molestations of mind which I have at this 


time, more than ordinary, to contend with. There- 
fore, I would be glad to improve that little know- 

ledge as far as I could, to making myself capable, by 

the help of your table, of playing a basse-continué,* 

which I would not despair of doing, in a tolerable 

degree, after you shall have made me master of that 

table. In confidence of which, since, upon some 

other considerations, it is not so convenient for me 

at this time to see you here, I do design to come and 

spend one day with vou where you are, to receive 

your instructions therein, so soon as you shall have 
finished those other matters, which I now (in the 
| last place) recommend to your care, to see dispatched 

| as soon as you can; I having nothing remaining in 

my hands to practise upon, but the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah. One thing, indeed, there is more, which 

| I should be glad to have set to the guitar, videlicet, 

your French song, where are these words, Les plus 
lourds animaux ; which, with wishing good health to 
| you, is all at present.” 

The recreations of an official life are, in this 
| little episode, oddly mixed up with the malicious 
suspicions to which a man in office was exposed. 
But we will close the chest of viols and the book 
of Batest’s (Lulli’s?) operas, and follow up the 
political subject with the following letter from 
Mr. Balthazar St. Michel, the brother-in law of 
Pepys. ‘The latter appears not to have known 
precisely, during the lifetime of his wife, whe- 
ther she was Roman or Protestaut! He “had 
been frighted [see the Diary] about her being 
a Catholique,” and dared * not move her to go 
to church, for fear she should deny me.’’ But 
now, having been accused in Parliament of hav- 
ing privily converted her to the proscribed 
faith, he resorts to her own family for precise 
information, and receives, by way of reply, the 
following letter :— 

Mr. Balthasar St. Michel to Pepys. 
Deal, Feb. 8, 1673-4. 

“ Honoured Sir.—I answer to yours of last night 
(which I received this morning at eight of the clock), 
that I wonder indeed that you, whose life and con- 
versation hath been ever known to be that of a sin- 
cere protestant, should now be called in question of 
being a papist. But, sir, malice and envy will still 
oppress the best of men. Wherefore, sir, to the 
hazard of my life, I will prove (if occasion be), with 
my sword in my hand (since it hath touched so near 
of the memory of my dear sister), that your compe- 
titor is a false liar in his throat, as to your having 
either an altar in your house, or that my dear sister, 
ever since she had the honour to be your wife, or to 
her death, had the least thoughts of popery. This 
I know, not only by my often conversation with her, 
but in my presence, one time I remember, she 
having some discourse with my father concerning 
your life and conversation, as well as fortunes; this 
was his speech with her, that amongst the greatest 
of the happinesses he enjoyed in his mind was that 
she had, by matching with you, not only wedded 
wisdom, but also one who by it, he hoped in Christ, 
would quite blow out those foolish thoughts she 
| might in her more tender years have had of popery. 
| These, to the best of my memory, were his very 
| words. To which her reply was, (kissing his eyes, 
which she loved dearly,) * Dear father, though in 
|my tender years I was by my low fortune in this 

world deluded to popery by the fond dictates thereof, 
| I have now (joined with my riper years, which give 
me more understanding,) a man to my husband too 
wise, and one too religious in the protestant religion, 
to suffer my thoughts to bend that way any more.” 
But, sir, I have given you too much trouble with one 
thing. Now, to what you desire as to the know- 
ledge how and when the popish fancies were first 
put in my poor dear sister's head, which (to the 
| best of my memory) in every point I shall declare 
| to you. First, my father was son to the high-shreeve 
| of Bauge, (in Anjou, in France,) a papist, and all his 
| family ; in which religion also my father was bred, 
jand continued till he was twenty-one years; at 
which time, being then in the German service, he 
turned protestant. Without troubling you with the 
| rest of his life till he returned to France, I shall only 


* “Thorough bass.” 
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say that he did so when he found his father dead; 
having, on hearing of my father’s being turned Hu- 
guenot, (as he termed it,) given all he had in mar- 
riage with his daughter, my father’s only sister: so 
that my father, disinherited of all for his religion’s 
sake, had nothing left but his sword and friends to 
prefer him in the world; though an uncle of my 
father’s, a chanvine of Paris, loved him so well, that 
he promised to make him his heir, and give him two 
hundred thousand livres tournois (about 20,0002. 
sterling), if he would but go to mass again. But as 
to this dear man, who lived and died a saintly life, 
not anything could shake his resolutions of continu- 
ance in the true protestant cause. At last, fortune, 
in this world, seemed to smile on him again. Being 
(as you know, sir) a gentleman extremely well bred, 
his name and quality (of a very good house in 
France) got him the friends together to prefer him 
when the match was concluded between his Majesty 
Charles I. of blessed memory, and the daughter of 
France, and to be of her retinue in the place of one 
of her gentleman carvers. So he came over with her 
Majesty, but long had he not continued here in her 
service but the clouds of misfortune (as to the loss of 
his place) frowned on him again. Being taken notice 
of by some of the friars that he came not to mass, 
he was by it immediately known to be what he was, 
viz. a very strong and firm protestant. The Queen 
dismissed him from his employment, he having, in 
discourse and controversy of religion, struck a friar, 
Well, as I said before, (and as your honour knows,) 
he being a man not only extreme handsome, but 
also of mighty courtly parts, soon won the affec- 
tions of my mother, daughter to Sir Francis King- 
small, and then late widow to an Irish esquire ; so 
my father, after he had married her, though much 
to the dislike of her friends, with what monies they 
could then raise, being 1500/., intended for France 
again with his wife, my mother, to endeavour by law 
to recover, if possible, some parts of his father’s 
estate, In this procedure, having turned the monies 
he had into goods, merchandable for France, he and 
his goods were all taken at sea by the Dunkirkers, 
and he also some months a prisoner ; so that he and 
my mother were again to begin the world. Being 
bred to nothing but the sword, that was his recourse; 
and by it he had in his time many very honourable 
commissions, both in France, Holland, and Germany, 
as well as in England. He for some time, upon 
that little he had, settled himself in Devonshire, at a 
place called Biddeford ; where, and thereabouts, my 
sister and we all were born. Sir, my small age, at 
those times, hinders my giving you so exact an ac- 
count as I could wish, how that at last my father, 
mother, and family went for France again; neither 
can I tell on what account ; only I remember that 
at first he carried a company of foot under his com- 
mand, by order of England, to assist the French 
against the Spaniards in the taking of Dunkirk and 
Arras, which was about the year 1648 or 1649. 
Neither any further account can I say of what we 
went to Paris about, but that my father at last grew 
full of whimsies and propositions of perpetual mo- 
tion, &c. to kings, princes, and others, which soaked 
his pocket, and brought all our family so low, by his 
not minding anything else; spending all he had got, 
and getting no other employment to bring in more. 
My mother, for fear of her children’s want, brought 
into extreme trouble. At last some deluding papist, 
namely Madame Trouson, a rich counsellor’s wife, 
M. Duplessis, a rich advocate of the parliament, 
with many other pretended devouts, persuaded my 
mother that if with her children she would get from 
her husband, my father, that d 1 troubl 

Huguenot (as they called him), they would provide 
for all of us, namely, my mother, sister, and self, by 
a considerable allowance, fitting a gentlewoman of 
her quality ; give a round sum of monies, and make 
my sister a nun, and myself page to the pope's 
nuncio, then resident at Paris.—To these persuasions 
my mother agreed, and appointed the day and hour 
exactly, when two coaches came, one of Madame 
Trouson aforesaid, and the other of M. Duplessis ; 
Madame Trouson in hers, carried my mother and 
sister away, swift as lightning, (for fear of my. father’s 
interest,) and hurries and puts them both into the 
Nouvelle Catholique of women, and I in M. Du- 
plessis’s carried to that of the Garcons. At last, my 
dear sister, being extreme handsome, was deluded 








into the nunnery of Ursulines, all this about her 
twelfth or thirteenth year, where she was received with 
gladness, thinking to have her there sure enough, it 
being the strictest nunnery in all Paris. But she 
was not there long (I mean not twelve days) ere my 
father, by some stratagem or other, I know not well 
how, got her out and us all; he, poor dear man, 
having been almost distracted about it. In fine, he 
got us all for England again, where, after some time, 
we had the honour to be related to you by my dear 
sister’s match, which was of extreme content to my 
father, that his dear child had another firm protestant 
protector and guide. Truly, sir, I believe that could 
I remember, or my mother, from whom by her ab- 
sence from my house at this present moment, for 
health’s sake, I can have no account, it would appear 
that never man, for religion, in these later ages, hath 
suffered what my father hath. And now, sir, I do 
declare from my very soul, and am extremely well 
satisfied that you kept my dear sister in the true 
protestant religion till her death. I am your honour’s 
most obedient humble servant,—B. St. MicHe..” 

The times were consistent; credulity went 
hand in hand with narrow-heartedness ; see in 
proof the following letter :— 

“ Now I have an opportunity to request a favour, 
by writing, that I could hardly have had confidence 
by word of mouth to have done. * * Sir, a gentle- 
woman of my acquaintance told me she had it for a 
great certainty, from the family of the Montagus, 
that as you were one night playing late upon some 
musical instrument, together with your friends, there 
suddenly appeared a human feminine shape and 
vanished, and after that continued. Walking in the 
garden you espied the appearing person, demanded 
of her if, at such a time, she was not in such a place. 
She answered no; but she dreamed she was, and 
heard excellent music. Sir, satisfaction is to you 
my humble request. And if it be so, it confirms the 
opinions of the ancient Romans concerning their 
genii, and confutes those of the Sadducees and Epi- 
cures [ Epicureans]. Sir, your most humble servant.” 

Let us turn from these strange records, to 
something more agreeable. Pepys, it has been 
seen, was committed to the Tower. But all his 
friends did not therefore desert him: Evelyn 
dined with him; and persons of less fame, by 
their kind attentions, beguiled the tedium of 
captivity, and the thoughts which must have 
vexed the mind of one who loved so well the 
sunshine of public favour. Pepys, though a 
courtier, did not merit the name so far as it 
implies a forgetter of benefits. This is plea- 
santly shown in the following letter to Mr. James 
Houblon, “one of the five brothers Houblon, to 
whom, with Mr. Hill, a good supper and good 
discourse” were given, shortly after Pepys began 
to collect his cupboard of plate. See Diary of 
May 15, 1666. 

** Brampton, Nov. 14, 1680. 

“ Sir,—My last said I should be in town the begin- 
ning of this week ; but (to tell you the truth) though 
there be no place (I thank God) where I dare not 
show my head, yet there is one where I am ashamed 
to show my face again till I have done something 
(that ought long since to have been done) for secur- 
ing the remembrance of what I am owing there, 
though I can never hope to discharge it, and that is 
at a namesake’s of yours in Winchester Street. But 
don’t mistake me, that his forgetfulness I am jealous 
of, and not my own; for it is no less possible for me, 
or just, to forget myself as him, without whom I am 
not sure I should, ere this, have been myself. But 
he, you must know, is one of so tender a memory, 
that there is no good deed of his own that will stick 
in it, for he shall do you twenty good offices before 
he will think them one; nay, and do them with 
more thanks than he will endure to take from him 
he does them to. To supply which, I have bethought 
myself of fastening my picture (as a present) upon 
him, in hopes that, when he sees that, it will be out 
of his power not to recollect his errands on my score 
to Westminster Hall, his visit to the lions, his pass- 
ings over the bridge to the Patten in Southwark, and 
a thousand other things which, by his good will, he 
would never come within the hearing of. Nay, in 
my conscience, if he knew this were the design of my 





present, he would turn his head a’ one side 

time he comes in sight on’t. And even, lest he should 
do so, I have been fain to think of an assistant device; 
and that is, to send a small bribe to every one of his 
family, to get them, in such a case, to be putting in 
some word or other as he passes by, to make him 
look upon it; as thus:—‘ Was Mr. Pepys in these 
clothes, father, when you used to go to the Tower to 
him ?’ Or thus :—‘ Lord, cousin, how hath this busi- 
ness of Scott altered my poor cousin Pepys since this 
was done!’ Or thus:—‘ What would I give for a 
plot, Jemmy, to get you laid by the heels, that I 
might see what this Mr. Pepys would do for you,’ 
With these helps, I don’t doubt but it will do; at 
least so far as to stick an impression upon the youn 
ones of what, in their father’s right, (if he won't,) 
they may challenge from me as they shall grow big 
enough to make work for me, and find me become 
not too little todo them any. I make it, therefore, 
my request, that by your hand these small mementos 
may be distributed to the end and use aforesaid, 
Upon notice whereof from Mr. Hewer I shall appear 
in town again, and not sooner. I am, dear Sir, your 
most obliged and most affectionate humble servant, 

“S. Pepys,” 

How characteristically is here displayed the 
grateful man—not so great-minded, however, 
but that he wished to be thanked for his thanks! 

We do not mean, this week, to touch on the 
Tangier Diaries, nor the subsequent letters, in 
which Pepys, grown an old man, twaddles inno- 
cently with Dr. Sloane about Royal Society 
matters; but shall give extracts from two more 
letters of episodical interest—the first from Mr. 
Forbes, who was attached to the legation to 
Denmark, of which the Ear] of Essex was head, 
and addressed to Mr. Povy, member for Bossiney, 
with whom Pepys had often talked of state 
matters—date, Copenhagen, May 7, 1670 :— 

“ After ten days tossing at sea, (sometimes cross 
winds, at others great calms,) we arrived before 
Cronberg Castle, the entry to the Sound. And be- 
cause our entry has made already a great noise, and 
will yet make much more through all Europe, I will 
give you an exact account of all that has passed. 


“You must know that the late King of Denmark, 
Frederic III., made an order that no ship should 
pass the Sound without striking. This was confirmed 
by the young King, and strict orders given to the 
governor of the castles, that all ships should pay this 
homage to him. My Lord Ambassador, who was 
not ignorant of this order, was resolved not to obey, 
as you may well imagine, but within three or four 
miles of the castle he was forced to come to anchor 
by reason of a great calm. He had not been there 
half-an-hour, when Sir Robert Hamilton (whom 
you have seen in England) came aboard the yacht 
to give my lord notice that the governor of the castle 
intended to make him strike his flag, and if he re- 
fused, to fire forty-six guns at him, with an intention 
to sink him. To prevent this, he proposed to my 
Lord three things—to land before he came to the 
castle, to pass as near as he could on the other side 
without reach of their guns, or else to go in the night. 
My Lord Ambassador replied, that he was not 
ashamed of the King of England’s flag, and there- 
fore would not go by in the night, nor one foot out 
of his way; and that he would rather choose to be 
sunk a hundred times, than do anything that might 
reflect upon the King his master’s honour. The 
next morning we set sail, and held as near the castle 
as we possibly could, being just before it with our 
flag and topsail up: we saluted, first, as usual, with 
seven guns. The castle returned with three; but, 
seeing we did not strike, they fired another gun 
ahead, a second astern, and a third over us, all being 
charged with ball. It was told us before that the 
shooting thus was the signal (if we refused to strike) 
of the forty-six guns; but it seems they were better 
advised, and suftered us to come to anchor with our 
flag up. My Lord, with most of the gentlemen, 
went immediately ashore. Thence we came in wicker 
waggons to Copenhagen. It fell out very happily for 
us, that the same night we arrived, the late King 
was buried at Roeschild, twenty-four miles from 
Copenhagen. The first thing I did was to go to the 
palace, to see him lie in state, which was really very 
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magnificent; but the pomp and solemnity of carrying | 
him through the city was much more. I believe 

there were above two thousand citizens, all in long 

mourning, carrying lamps and torches; several troops 

of horse in mourning cassocks, and twenty-four | 
mourning coaches and six horses. The King, Chris- | 
tian V., himself did follow the hearse. I did not | 
expect to see the half of the magnificence and pomp 
used on the occasion. The Ambassador did refuse | 
to make his entry, or have audience, until he had 

satisfaction for the affront done to him in firing guns | 
at his pavilion or flag. This firm and courageous | 
resolution hath startled the court mightily, but it is | 
a bait they must swallow. Accordingly, the gover- | 
nor of the castle of Cronberg has been here, just | 
now, to ask pardon of my Lord, and to declare that | 
it was not of design to do any affront to the King of 

England ; nor did they pretend that he should strike | 
his flag; and that he was sorry it was interpreted | 
otherways. Monsieur Guildenlow was present when | 
this declaration was made; I have had the honour 
to transact the whole business alone, with Guilden- 
low and the other ministers of state here. I pray 
you let me know, as soon as possibly you can, what 
they think of it in England, for I am sure the King 
will gain more honour and reputation in the world 
by it, than by anything since he was restored, and 
my Lord Ambassador will gain no little credit I do 
believe.” 

The second is interesting, as settling a point 
of literary history. It is from Mr. Skinner, “ the 
merchant’s son in Mark Lane,” who was re- 

by Aubrey to have been intrusted with 
the MS. of Milton’s ‘Idea Theologiz,’ and 
whose name was superscribed on the precious 
bundle found in 1823 in the old State Paper 
Office, which contained the poet’s treatise of 
Christian doctrine, and a corrected copy of all 
the foreign letters written by him in his capacity 
of Latin Secretary. How, if at all, Daniel Skin- 
ner was related to Cyriac, does not appear. The 
former seems to have been one of Pepys’ many 
suitors, and to have, at last, received a sudden 
appointment under Mr. Chudleigh, the secretary 
tothe Dutch embassy, which had caused him to 
leave London without taking leave of his friend. 
So much in explanation of the request which 
follows :— 

“ After a hazardous passage cross the seas, though 
first a great expense in clothing myself for so great 
an appearance as this at Nimeguen, and a long, 
tedious, mighty chargeable journey through all the 
parts of Holland, (a country serving only to set a 

eater value on our own,) I at last arrived at 
imeguen, meeting with a very kind and (beyond 
expectation) fair reception from Mr. Chudleigh, 
though (which is the misfortune I am telling you of) 
I was surprised with an unkind letter which his 
honour Sir Joseph Williamson had conveyed before 
my arrival to my Lord Jenkyns concerning me. 
The whole business was thus:—Your worship may 

ase to remember, I once acquainted you with my 
aving the works of Milton, which he left behind 
him to me, which, out of pure indiscretion, not 
dreaming any prejudice might accrue to me, I had 
agreed with a printer at Amsterdam to have them 
printed. As good fortune would have it he has not 
printed one tittle of them. About a month ago there 
creeps out into the world a little imperfect book of 
Milton’s State Letters, procured to be printed by one 
Pitts, a bookseller in London, which he had bought 
of a poor fellow that had formerly surreptitiously 
got them from Milton. These coming out s0 slily, 
and quite unknown to me, and when I had the true 
and more perfect copy, with many other papers, I 
made my addresses to Sir Joseph Williamson, to 
acquaint him that there wasa book come out against 
his authority ; that, if his honour connived at that, 
he would please to grant me a licence to print mine ; 
if not, that he would either suppress that little book, 
or give me leave to put (in the bottom of the Ga- 
vette) that they were printing in Holland, ina larger, 
more complete edition. Now sir, (little thinking 
that; Sir Joseph was such an enemy to the name 
of Milton,) he told me he could countenance 
nothing of that man’s writings. In his answer I 
eequiesced. A little while after, his honour sends 








for me to know what papers I had of Milton’s by 
me, and that I should oblige him if I would permit 
them to his perusal; which very readily I did, think- 
ing that it might prove advantageous to me. And 
finding upon this so great an access to his honour, I 
presented him with a Latin petitionary epistle for 
some preferment, either under him or by his means. 
His honour was pleased graciously to receive it, and 
in a most expressive manner to promise me any ad- 
vancement that might be in his power. During this, 
the opportunity of going to Nimeguen happened ; 
and, the day before I went out of England, I went 
to his honour for some recommendations. He re- 
turned me my papers with many thanks, and was 
pleased to give me a great deal of advice not to pro- 
ceed in the printing of my papers at Amsterdam ; 
that it would be an undoubted rub in any prefer- 
ments of mine: and this, he said, he spoke out of 
mere kindness and affection tome. I returned his 
honour many humble thanks, and did expressively 
ensure him that, as soon as I got to Amsterdam, 
(which I took in my way on purpose,) I would re- 
turn my copies and suppress them for ever. Which, 
sir, I have done, and have followed his honour’s ad- 
vice to every punctilio. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
his honour was pleased (whether I shall term it un- 
kindly or unnaturally) to despatch a letter after me 
to my Lord Jenkyns, to acquaint his Lordship that I 
was printing Milton’s works, and. wished them to 
have a care of me in the King’s service ; which has 
put a little stop to my being employed as yet, till I 
can write to England, and procure so much interest 
as to clear Sir Joseph Williamson's jealousy of my 
being yet engaged in the printing of these papers: 
though my Lord Jenkyns and Mr. Chudleigh are so 
well satisfied, after my giving them a full account of 
the business, and bringing my copies with me to 
Nimeguen, ready to dispose of them where Sir 
Joseph shall think fit, that they seem as much con- 
cerned at Sir Joseph’s letter as I do, and have sent 
me here to Rotterdam at their charge, (so kind they 
are,) to remain here till I can write to England, and 
they have an answer from Sir Joseph Williamson 
how that his honour is satisfied; which they don’t 
at all question but he will be when he shall hear 
what I have said and done. 

“ Now, may it please your worship, having given 
you a full and true account of the whole affair, seeing 
the fortune ofa young man depends upon this small 
thing, either perpetual ruin, or a fair and happy way 
to future advancement ; pray give me leave to beg of 
you, which I most humbly and submissively do, that 
you would please instantly to repair to his honour 
Sir Joseph, and acquaint him that I am so far from 
printing anything from Milton’s now, that I have 
followed his honour’s advice, and upon due pensita- 
tion with myself have nulled and made void my 
contract with Elsevir at Amsterdam, have returned 
my copies to myself, and am ready to dispose of 
them where his honour pleases, cither into the hands 
of my Lord Jenkyns, or into his own for better 
satisfaction; and am so far from ever procuring a 
line from Milton printed, that, if his honour pleases, 
he shall command my copies, and all my other 
papers, to the fire. And though I happened to be 
acquainted with Milton in his life-time, (which out 
of mere love to learning I procured, and no other 
concerns ever passed betwixt us but a great desire 
and ambition of some of his learning,) I am, and 
ever was, so far from being in the least tainted with 
any of his principles, that I may boldly say, none 
has a greater honour and loyalty for his Majesty, 
more veneration for the Church of England, and love 
for his country, than I have. Once more, I beg 
your worship, and, with tears instead of ink that 
might supply my pen, I implore that you would 
prevail with Sir Joseph to write another letter to my 
Lord Jenkyns and to Mr. Chudleigh, and to recal his 
former, which I am sure his honour wrote merely 
out of jealousy that I would proceed, notwithstand- 
ing his advice, in the printing of my papers: which 
you see, sir, how far I am from. Though my Lord 
Jenkyns, Mr. Chudleigh and I do imagine Sir Joseph 
will be soon pacified when he hears this ; yet, con- 
sidering how great a ruin is likely to befal me if his 
honour is not graciously pleased to recal his former 
letter, I can’t but with all the utmost repeated peti- 
tions imaginable, nay, with as much earnestness as 
ever condemned man begged a reprieve, intreat your 








worship to immediately intercede for me, and clear 
Sir Joseph his suspicion of me. Not that ever [ 
could have imagined that, after so much access and 
favour his honour was pleased to afford me,—after 
my delivering up my papers to his perusal, his thanks, 
and multitude of kind expressions to me,—his honour 
would have been so contrary to his candid and 
favourable disposition to all lovers of learning and 
good literature as to prejudice me so much, nay, as 
utterly to ruin and undo me, if he is not pleased by 
your kind persuasions graciously to recal his former 
letter. And, lest I should leave any stone unturned, 
I have penned out a letter to his honour myself, 
wherein I have humbly and with great submission 
cleared myself. Likewise Elsevir, the printer, has 
written to him by this post. Here, at Rotterdam, I 
shall stay till his honour is pleased to send to my 
Lord Jenkyns; which I pray your worship may be 
the next post after the receipt of this letter, which is 
next Friday, which will arrive at Nimeguen the Tues- 
day after, God willing, when I shall be sent for from 
hence, and be received under Mr. Chudleigh with 
all imaginable kindness, as soon as Sir Joseph's letter 
arrives: my Lord Jenkyns being mightily inclined 
towards me upon your worship’s kind letter of me 
some time since, which character I will study day 
and night to make good ; Mr. Chudleigh being also 
wonderfully kind to me upon the same account : who 
hope as much as I do, and they don’t question it, but 
this little storm will blow over. Thus, sir, wholly 
and entirely owing the rise of my fortune to your 
good self, 1 shall be here, at Nimeguen, in a fair 
prospect of making myself for ever.” 

The literary curiosity of this extract, must be 
the excuse for its length, and for the length of 
our article. We now take leave of Mr. Pepys 
for a week, 





The Three Peers. By Lady Stepney. 3 vols. 

Bentley. 

In the good old times of legitimate mytho- 
logy, the Muses amounted in number but to 
nine,—discreet, and well conducted maidenly 
ladies. How it has happened, we know not 
but at present their name is Legion; and as for 
their discretion, the less that is said about it the 
better. Every week witnesses their somewhat 
ill-considered reappearance (in print); and if 
things go on as they have latterly proceeded, 
the men will find it as difficult to get in a word 
(of letter-press) edgeways, as they ordinarily do, 
in their viva voce communications with the sex, 
conjugal, social, or polemical. How far this is a 
consummation to be desired, we shall not at pre- 
sent take upon us to say: certainly, the literature 
of a country cannot be considered as complete, 
where one-half of its population is not fully re- 
presented ; and that the ladies should enjoy the 
liberty of the pen in moderation, and (as Lady 
Grace has it) ‘ soberly,” is an equitable right : 
still the question has two handles; and in the 
present extension of the right, “ there is much 
to be said on both sides.” 

This dubiety is particularly strong in the case 
of that section of lady authors, which is com- 
posed of women of fortune and rank; who, not 
contented with the enjoyments of their happy 
condition, or the notoriety which their position 
bestows upon them, count the whole as nothing, 
if they cannot add to their other distinctions, 
the éclat of appearing in print. That there is 
in this too much of a monopoly in spirit, must 
be admitted. The lady writers press hard upon 
their humbler sisters in literature, who write 
under the stimulus of pecuniary mee and 
the evil is further increased by the high pres- 
sure so frequently applied to the publisher, on 
account of this very rank and fashion, which is 
sold with the MS., and discounted into pounds, 
shillings and pence, at a rate that might throw 
Duke’s Place and the Minories into an extasy 
of envy. Sir Edward Bulwer has a hit at this 
extrinsic value of literature in his new comedy 
of ‘ Money’:— 
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Evelyn. Of paintings! paintings! 
I'm a judge of paintings ? 

Crimson. Oh, sir, did’nt you buy the great Cor- 
Teggio for 40001. ? 

Evelyn. True—I see. So 40002. makes me an 
excellent judge of paintings. I'll call on you, Mr. 
Crimson,—good day. Mr. Grab—oh, you're the 
publisher who once refused me 5/. for my poem ? 
you are right, it was sad doggrel. 

Grab. Doggrel! Mr. Evelyn, it was sublime! 
But times were bad then. 

Evelyn. Very bad times with me. 

Grab. But, now, Sir, if you give me the prefe- 
rence, I’ll push it, Sir,—I°ll push it! I only pub 
lish for poets in high life, Sir; and a gentleman of 
your station ought to be pushed!—500/. for the 
poem, Sir! 

Evelyn. 5001. when I don’t want it, where 5/. once 
would have seemed a fortune. 

** Now Lam rich, what value in the lines! 
How the wit brightens,—how the sense refines.” 

Per contra, however, it may be said, that 
publishers would not rate the red-book value 
of the authoress’s Honorable or Right Ho- 
norable name, above every consideration of the 
literary merit of her production, if the people 
were not of the same opinion; and being so, 
critics have no right to complain of the bargain. 
Indeed, it may be maintained that this titular 
literature has a decided utility, as a desirable 
exponent of the current of ideas of the class 
from which it proceeds. How else could we so 
fully understand the elevation of their thoughts, 
the solidity of their judgments, the depth of 
their penetration, the accuracy of their know- 
ledge of human nature, and of the social edifice ? 
Besides, in the female of fashion writers, we 
have one most available resource in stemming 
the tide of vulgarity and coarseness, which 
threatens to swamp the literature of the age; 
and, for our own parts, it would be sheer ingrati- 
tude to deny the ben fit of the ounce of civet 
they offer to our imaginations, not unfrequently 
at moments of our utmost need. 

If, then, all is not gold that glitters, neither is 
all dross which will not stand the touch; and, 
without prejudging the case in all its bearings, 


Are you sure 


tablished a de facto place in the world of author- 
ship; and we must therefore judge its productions 
as we do those of any other acknowledged de- 
partment, that is, by its own special canons, and 
not on any abstract rules or principles. Accord- 
ing to this view of the case, ‘ ‘lhe Three Peers’ 
may deserve honourable mention. Whether 
compared with Lady Stepney’s former works, or 
with those, the greater number of her fashionable 
compeers in literature, it need not be “ ashamed 
to meet its enemy [if it have one] in the gate.” 
It is a tale of aristocratic life, mixed up with 
a portion of that wildness of adventure, which is 
supposed to have been incidental to the period 
when the Pretender’s family still maintained an 
influence on English politics. In all its other 
particulars, there is little that might not have 
been assigned to the age in which we live, or 
rather to the ideal world of romance writers, 
in all modern times. The story is better knit 
together than is usually the case with novels of 
this class; and in the third volume more parti- 
cularly, the interest is maintained with consi- 
derable skill. The characteristic, however, upon 
which we can dwell with pleasure, is the gentle 
and placid tone of the work, which is altogether 
exempt from the too prevalent vice of personal 
satire. There is no showing up of friends, 
no caricatures of known public characters, no 
betrayals of the secrets of private life. If 
the author does not rise above the conven- 
tional plausibilities of the social atmosphere she 
breathes, she never sins against the charities of 
life, nor writes a line which “ dying she might 
wish to blot.” Here and there, indeed, we find 
a touch of quiet humour that shows she has not 








inhabited the world of London society in vain. 
Apropos to party politics and party politicians, 
for instance, we find the following: ‘ Unques- 
tionably I do” (take interest in them), “ but 
there are times and places, when it may be 
better shown, than in a promiscuous medley, 
composed of all parties, each striving to learn 
something that may promote his own views, and 
baffle those of his neighbour. At such times, I 
am a mere looker-on ; and when their passions 
are stirred, I read, though I scorn to take ad- 
vantage of them. Though apparently linked to- 
gether by the same interests, it is easy to see 
that each has a separate object: in fact, the 
only thing in which they cordially agree is 
obedience to the command to fill their glasses.” 
Lady Stepney’s notion of political utilities, also, 
is not far from the truth: ‘ His manners please 
me. He may not probably possess those diplo- 
matic talents, which would render him useful to 
me with the government: but here in the coun- 
try, I find him serviceable. He never interferes 
with the privileges | have assumed in my capa- 
city of Lord Lieutenant, or opposes my plans for 
the representation of the adjacent boroughs. He 
is also my guest ; we have sported together, with- 
out the occurrence of any unpleasant circum- 
stance; he does not encroach upon the hospi- 
tality extended to him, nor fire at random, 
shooting a friend in mistake for a goose.” 








Two Summers in Norway. By the Author of 
‘The Angler in Ireland.’ 2 vols. Saunders 
& Otley. 

Tus work appeals to a class, and if the reader 

has no sympathy with the subjects which espe- 

cially engaged the writer's attention—* the pis- 
catorial capabilities, or geological and _pictu- 
resque features of the country’—he need not 
proceed further than the preface, wherein this 
announcement is set forth. For our own parts, 
science has of late engrossed so much of our 
attention that we shall leave the geology to the 
geologists; and as to the piscatorial division, 


. < : | those who are inclined to reut or to poach these 
we must admit that fine-lady literature has es- | 


Scandinavian rivers, would not be content with 
a brief or casual reference ; we therefore recom- 
mend them to consult the work itself, and shall 
concern ourselves only with the picturesque, and 
such scattered notices of life and manners as 
seem mostlikely to interest the reader. Further, 
we shall pass over the preliminary chapters, 
though they contain useful suggestions for the 
traveller, and assume that our companion, as a 
well informed gentleman, has fairly started from 
Christiania with all means and appliances to 
make himself comfortable. He is, of course, 
aware that he will meet but few villages and no 
towns on his route, and must be content with 
such accommodation as the first inn offers, or 
push on some eight or ten miles further and 
probably fare worse. In addition to furnishing 
post horses— 

“ The skydsskaffer, or giistgiver, as he is called, is 
obliged to supply both lodgings and food at a fixed 
price. But as there are extraordinarily few travel- 
lers, and the tariff is very low, his preparations for 
guests are not quite upon the scale of a Bath or 
Cheltenham hotel. There is always one room, and 
occasionally a second, devoted to the reception of 
strangers; in which are usually a couple of wooden 
beds, or rather cribs, of diminutive proportions, and 
most scanty supply of bed linen. There is rarely a 
proper mattress ; but generally a paillasse, stuffed 
with straw ; or else, the sheets (of very insufficient 
dimensions) are laid upon hay ; sometimes, sheep or 
cow-skins are added, to the great annoyance of any 
but a very keen entomologist. * * The furniture, 
except in the best of these houses, is very deficient ; 
still more so the crockery and cutlery; while the 
stock of plate is comprised within a very small list 
of spoons. Nay, I remember one instance in which 


it dwindled down to one, which, moreover, my aged 
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hostess vainly endeavoured to find, muttering all the 

while she was ransacking every corner of an antique 

cupboard that stood in my room, ‘* Well, I am sure, 

there was a spoon here—where can the spoon have 

got to, I wonder!’ I was consequently obliged to 

drink my tea and eat my egg, without one. A very 

few days’ travelling in Norway had taught me to 

dispense with an egg cup, such an article being never 

seen there: but though an egg may be safely held in 

the fingers with a little dexterous management, a 

knife is, after all, a very bad substitute for a spoon, 

to extract its treasures. * * Under the above cir- 

cumstances, it could not be expected that the Nor- 

wegian farmer should keep ready any stock of 
perishable articles of food, with so little prospect of 
their being demanded, and with the certainty of 
their being very indifferently paid for. Moreover, 
it is quite foreign to the habits of the country to eat 
meat in summer. November is, in their language, 
called ‘slaughter month ;’ because they then kill as 
many sheep and cows as the size of their herds will 
afford, and salt them for consumption during the 
winter: by which means they not only insure the 
keeping of the meat, but what is even more essential, 
they diminish the number to be supported in the 
stalls ; a most momentous consideration in Norway, 
where for six or seven months there is no food for 
the poor creatures out of doors. During the summer 
months, the cattle feed and fatten on the mountain 
pastures, at little or no expense to their owners, 
who are so averse to stopping their growth at that 
season, that it is no easy matter in the interior to 
induce them to sell a lamb for the purposes of food : 
in their eyes it seems quite a crime to kill it at any 
other time than in November. Norway is emphati- 
cally a country of wood. Its vallies are clothed with 
forests throughout the whole length and breadth of 
the land; and every thing, from a church to a 
rope, is made entirely of wood. The houses are 
universally built of logs or trunks of large trees, 
notched at each end, and closely fitted together; the 
interstices being well stuffed with moss. The better 
rooms are lined with neatly planed transverse boards, 
as is also the ceiling: they are often extremely neat, 
the Norwegians being admirable carpenters and ma- 
nipulators of wood in all forms. Their houses are 
not more different in their material, than they are in 
their general arrangement, from ours. The several 
apartments, instead of being under one common 
roof, are portioned off into separate dwellings. That 
occupied by the family is usually distinct from the 
rooms destined for travellers, or visitors. The kitchen 
monopolizes another floor: then there are distinct 
apartments for the labourers, for the loom, &c.; and 
above all, there isinvariably attached to the poorest, 
as well as richest, bénder’s residence, a store-house, 
supported upon pillars, to keep out the mice; 
whereto the housewifely matrons and daughters may 
be seen tripping, a hundred times a day, in all 
weathers, and returning laden with the dainties that 
are safely deposited there. Every farm-house has 
also its barn, which is entered by an inclined plane, 
broad enough to admit a cart with its load of hay: 
and besides the various other outbuildings, of divers 
designations, ample accommodation must necessarily 
be provided for the cattle that are entirely confined 
to them during the long dreary months of winter. 
Hence a Norwegian farm-house resembles a hamlet 
more than the dwelling of a single family: and 
besides, as the size and appearance of his residence 
isa great subject of national pride, the bonder is 
fond of making yearly additions, as his family or 
means increase: a fancy, which the abundance of 
materials and the peculiarity of Norwegian architec- 
ture, enable him easily to indulge. It might be ex- 
pected that this style of building, combined with the 
usual bed-furniture in which sheep-skins and musty 
hay act a principal part, must afford a grand harbour 
for insects of the most noxious kinds. * * Against 
them, or the prying curiosity of human intruders, there 
is no protection: the rooms being universally on the 
ground floor, with no curtains either to the bed or 
windows, and with several doors of communication. 
Moreover, the store cupboard of the household is 
almost always in the principal room allotted to the 
stranger, which authorizes the hostess and all her 
belongings to enter at will: a right of which they 


avail themselves with a freedom quite subversive of 


an Englishman’s idea of the sanctity of his castle. 
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Neither can I omit to mention, that wood is so good 
a conductor of sound, and the partitions are so thin, 
that all noises throughout the house are distinctly 
heard, to a degree that puts sleep out of the question, 
until use or fatigue have rendered the traveller invul- 
nerable to all such annoyances.” 

The road, whichever the traveller may select, 
is picturesque, beautiful, or sublime, edging a 
lake or a river, crossing a mountain, or winding 
through a valley, with fosses or waterfalls, un- 
equalled elsewhere in number and power, giving 
light and life to the scene :— 

“ These Fosses are one of the most peculiar, as 
well as picturesque features of Norwegian scenery. 
Some of them, as the Véring Foss, and the Rjukan 
Foss, are extremely high: but the greater number 
are not so remarkable for their height, as for their 
immense body of water, and the savage grandeur 
that accompanies them. They are usually environed 
on either side by abrupt rocks, that have evidently 
been worn and torn asunder by the long action of 
the torrent; while below them is a huge basin exca- 
vated by the same irresistible agent. It is compara- 
tively seldom that the large rivers fall perpendi- 
cularly: they more frequently sweep in a succession 
of tremendous waves over the opposing ledge, which 
generally presents a long, irregular inclined plane ; 
or else tumble down it in a hundred broken cataracts. 
The splendid water-power afforded by the Norwegian 
Fosses has been by no means neglected. Wherever 
it is at all possible, saw-mills are boldly projected 
into the very centre of the cataract, that threatens at 
each moment inevitably to annihilate them. Often, 
also, (as for instance at Honefoss, near Klekkan,) 
long wooden bridges are thrown across the face of 
the Fall, from rock to rock, with an effect scarcely 
conceivable. Standing on the tottering planks, one 
sees high over head a wide flood, of which our tame 
British rivers convey no idea, rushing down in foam- 
ing wrath, as if about, in the next moment, to carry 
away not only man’s puny works, but the firm-set 
barriers of nature. Broken and baffled by a thou- 
sand rocks, it angrily jostles by them ; sweeps in 
whitened foam scarcely a foot beneath the frail 
fabric that vibrates to its fury ; and dashing, bound- 
ing, roaring, casts its headlong waters into the seeth- 
ing caldron below; where they boil up again in 
endless eddies, whirling round and round with them 
enormous trunks of trees unable to escape the per- 
petual torment.” 

On ascending the mountains, the traveller soon 
arrives at the Pine Forests, and soon passes be- 
yond their limits, and enters the pasture district, 
so important to the farmer as affording summer 
food to his cattle; above and beyond is the 
summer home of the reindeer, the bear, and the 
elk. The pine forests are a marking feature in 
Norwegian scenery :— 

“It is well, indeed, for the inhabitants of these 
Northern climes that they have such an abundance 
of wood ; for there being no coal, the country would 
be otherwise untenable for man during the long 
winter, Besides, not only is it so universally em- 
ployed in the construction of houses, that I question 
if there are fifty in the whole country, built entirely 
or chiefly, of any other material (and those only in 
the largest towns, and of recent date) ; but it is also 
used for a thousand purposes, for which one who has 
not visited Norway would hardly think it could 
be made available. By a dexterous manipulation it 
is rendered the universal substitute for ropes; the 
rowlocks of the boat, tethers of the animals, springs 
for closing gates, and innumerable other things, are 
formed of it: and I have even seen light poles used 
as stays for the masts of the sailing vessels on the 
Mjésen. Then the felling, and sawing, and trans- 
mission down the streams, of such wood as is em- 
ployed in commerce, afford a very considerable source 
of employment to a large portion of the natives, 
The ‘ Travels of a Norway deal,’ before it reaches its 
destination, would astonish many that unthinkingly 
tread upon it in a London floor. Felled perhaps in 
the primeval forests of central Norway, the trunk is 
dragged over the hardened snow in the following 
winter to the nearest stream ; in readiness to be floated 
down as soon as returning spring unbinds the 
waters from their frozen sleep. Then down many a 


foaming cataract, across many a torpid lake, along 





many a tributary river, must it be conveyed into the 
Giétha or the Glommen ; to be finally floated into 
the timber yards of Christiania, or Drammen, or 
Géthenborg. It is usual for the principal merchants 
of those towns to hire from the proprietors in the in- 
terior, the privilege of cutting trees in the forests the 
best suited for their purpose, at the rate of about two 
shillings for each dozen; besides paying for the 
labour. They are marked, and sent down in the 
manner described: and at different stations of their 
route, there are persons appointed by the respective 
merchants to assist them over the different obstacles 
they have to encounter. These men may often be 
seen, when the rivers are in flood from the melting 
of the snows, with long hooked poles in their hands, 
directing the timber over the fosses, and along the 
tortuous channels: their labour is severe, and they 
are usually paid one mark (or ten-pence) a day, with- 
out victuals ; or half a mark, if provided with food. 
Few labourers are paid so well in Norway, except 
during the height of harvest.” 


Few scenes in Norway will afford more plea- 
sure or surprise to the traveller than a mid- 
summer’s night :— 

“ The light is strong enough to enable one to read 
or write in the interior of a room: and stars even of 
the first magnitude are invisible. Yet it is a chastened 
mellow, light; not casting strong shadows, but throw- 
ing a golden mantle of tranquil repose over every 
object it touches, and beautifies. It is impossible to 
describe the peculiar effect it produces not only upon 
the eternal snows of Sneehzttan, or, ‘ the pine forest’s 
immemorial shade,’ or the silvery cataract’s ceaseless 
turmoil ; but still more upon a sleeping city, like 
Trondhjem. The buildings lie so palpably stretched 
before the eye, yet so harmoniously blended together, 
their picturesque points heightened, their harsher 
defects softened down; the vast Fjord expanding 
distinctly without a wave or ripple to the feet of the 
distant blue mountains; the boats rocking idly by 
the shore ; the scenes of labour silent as the grave; 
all the records of Nature and of man so perceptible, 
yet so still: it needs but to follow the musings of the 
imagination to fancy oneself alone in a new world, 
or realizing the conceptions our childhood formed of 
Fairyland. However dreamy such fancies may appear 
to others, not conversant with these latitudes, they 
portray but faintly the emotions I have felt on those 
lovely northern nights, which are classed in my 
memory of memories with the delicious evenings of 
Naples and Baiz.” 

We shall now start on a shooting excursion 
to the Rundene, and the more willingly as it 
will enable us to visit one of the Setters, or pas- 
ture farms, very similar to the Swiss chalets :— 

“ We started early on the morning of the 23rd of 
June ; each riding an excellent mountain pony, and 
accompanied by a sumpter horse laden with the 
articles necessary for a two days’ bivouac on the hills. 
Crossing the river, our path lay along the face of a 
rock that forms the eastern barrier of the gorge above 
Laurgaard. The ascent was extremely steep: and 
if our beasts had not been remarkably active and sure- 
footed, we might, in a thousand places, have been 
dashed into the flood that roared below. We reached 
the summit safely, in about two hours; when we 
emerged upon an elevated plain, covered with stunted 
juniper, dwarf birch, and willow, (betula nana and 
salix herbacea,) the last traces of arboreal vegetation 
that crown all the Scandinavian heights, above the 
limits of the fir and larger birch. There were scat- 
tered patches of snow on the lower grounds; and the 
surrounding hills universally retained their wintery 
mantle. Here and there cattle were roaming at 
large ; while in the foreground stood several Setters, 
consisting of neatly-built log-houses, with a green 
enclosure roundeach. We entered into one of them, 
which belonged to Thor ; and I was greatly pleased 
with the order and cleanliness that reigned through- 
out. A buxom maiden was employed in washing 
her numerous wooden utensils with a decoction of 
juniper branches, the best nostrum for keeping them 
perfectly sweet. She immediately arose to present 
us with a bowl of delicious milk. Her little dairy 
was a pattern of neatness ; and already at this early 
season was well stored with butter: the furniture 
appeared simple, but sufficient, and beautifully clean. 
The Setter life seems exactly to resemble that of the 





Swiss chalet ; only it is not so far removed from the 
habitations of their fellow men. The Norwegianshave 
the same affectionate names for their cows, the same 
songs in their praise ; and, singular enough, precisely 
the same long horn as the well-known Cor des Alpes, 
only that it is straight, instead of being curved, at the 
end. The lonely, adventurous life of the Setter 
must have its charm, for a time at least ; and their 
songs express this sentiment very strongly. Leaving 
these last abodes of men, we rode slowly across the 
boggy plain; and soon came in view of Rundene. 
This isolated mountain consists of a cluster of half a 
dozen conical peaks, nearly of equal height, and most 
picturesquely grouped together in an irregular circle, 
resembling, though on a smaller scale, the famed 
coronal of Monte Rosa. They are 6,500 feet above 
the sea; and are clad with beautifully pure snow 
from the summit down to the elevated plateau from 
which they rise. Three hours after quitting the 
Setter, we reached our halting place in a romantic 
dell at the very foot of the highest Peak, where we 
turned our beasts loose to feed at large. I had just 
time to observe that there was a small low building 
of stones loosely put together, where I understood L 
must pass the night. It had by no means an invit- 
ing appearance; and certainly promised no very 
splendid accommodations; but my mind was too 
much occupied by anticipations of the novel sport I 
was about to enjoy, to care for such things. How- 
ever, I could not but stop a moment to admire the 
wild charms of its situation. It stood upon the brink 
of a fierce torrent, that had cut a deep and narrow 
channel in the solid rock: and immediately over it 
impended the dazzling pinnacles of snow-capped 
Rundene. We then, under Thor's guidance, pene- 
trated into the inmost recesses of the mountain range, 
which his experience pointed out to be the most 
likely feeding ground of the Reindeer, at this season. 
Occasionally, we ascended the loftiest pinnacles, or 
traversed vast plains of frozen snow: at other times 
we dived into the depths of the vallies, and toiled up 
the opposing precipices, In many places the soft- 
ness of the snow rendered the walking very laborious. 
The sun too was scorchingly hot, and the glare most 
distressing to the eyes. Wherever the snow had dis- 
appeared, the Lichens, which constitute the sole sup- 
port of the Reindeer during the winter, covered the 
ground with a thick and soft carpet; and many 
beauteous flowers, classed by my men under the 
general name of Renblomster, or ‘ Reindeer flowers,’ 
but quite new to me, had already begun to expand 
their half-frozen petals. We saw many cock Ptar- 
migans perched proudly on rocks within a few yards 
of us: the hens were all at this season sitting far 
lower down the sides of the mountains. * * In vari- 


ous spots, we discovered recent traces of deer upon 
the snow: but though we examined every nook and 
cranny through an excellent telescope, we could not, 
for many hours, espy a single living animal. At 
length, when we were beginning to despair, Thor 
descried a herd of twenty does and fawns, reposing at 


the upper end of a distant glen. Unfortunately, 
they were so placed as to be difficult of approach. 
They occupied a bare ridge, surrounded on all sides 
by unbroken snow, which rendered it totally impos- 
sible to advance nearer than 200 yards, without being 
perceived. I had not a rifle with me ; and at that 
distance a ball from a plain barrel is scarcely to be 
depended on. However, there was no help for it ; 
and therefore, after taking an accurate survey of the 
country, we made a long circuit, and arrived, un- 
perceived, in the neighbourhood of the unsuspecting 
herd. On our way we had to cross several awkward 
places, which we accomplished in comparative safety, 
except at one spot, where we were compelled to tra- 
verse a steeply inclined face of ice, slightly covered 
with recent snow. Here my treacherous footing gave 
way, and I was instantly hurried, at a fearful rate, 
down the declivity. It was well for me that I lost 
neither my balance, nor my presence of mind: for 
by striking the barrels of my gun with as much force 
as I could, into the frozen mass, I was eventually 
stopped on the verge of a swollen torrent, that had 
at that point burst asunder the overlying snow. If I 
had fallen into that roaring flood, I should in a mo- 
ment have been carried under the frost bound arch ; 
and never more have had an opportunity of record- 
ing my exploits. A g Provid , however, 
preserved me on this, as on so many other occasions ; 
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and after hastily repairing the damage done to my 
gun, as well as my nerves would allow me, I pushed 
on after my guides, with a grateful though panting 
heart. The deer were still reposing in perfect secu- 
rity. By stealthily creeping on our hands and knees, 
we reached a small rock at the least 200 yards from 
the nearest of them ; whence I took a deliberate aim 
at a fine doe. Alas! the priming had got so wetted 
by my late fall, that the first barrel missed fire. The 
whole herd instantly jumped up at the sound of the 
percussion cap : without a moment's delay I fired the 
other barrel, and had the mortification to see the 
ball strike the ground, a hand’s breadth above the 
animal’s back. My attendant Chasseurs then fired 
at the retreating body, without success. For a few 
seconds the startled creatures did not seem to know 
which path to take: but soon the strongest and 
boldest took the lead, and the rest quickly following, 
we saw them wend their way in single file up the 
steepest acclivity ; every now and then, turning 
round to gaze in stupid amazement at the intruders 
on their native solitudes; until one after one at 
length crossed the topmost ridge. Then, wishing 
them good night, we sought our own quarters, for the 
rest and refreshment we so much needed. In the 
morning, my anxiety for the chace had prevented 
me from scanning very accurately the novel accom- 
modations allotted me: I had now ample opportu- 
nity of appreciating their deficiencies. Being an old 
Chamois-hunter, I have passed many a night in the 
rudest Swiss chalets, with nothing better than a dirty 
sheep-skin thrown on a bench or table for my bed. 
But never before had I met with anything so bad, as 
that hut under Rundene. It had been constructed, 
tor the purposes of the chace, after the fashion of 2 
second-rate pig-stye ; its dimensions were seven feet 
by six ; its height five feet: it had a small low door, 
through which it was just possible to creep ; and half 
the internal space was occupied by a rude, raised 
bench of stone, destined for my couch. The whole 
was built of a peculiar kind of Quartz rock, of the 
purest white, that splits into thin and regular lamina, 
like slates. Our first care was to collect a large 
store of juniper and dwarf willow roots, which we 
soon coaxed into a crackling fire heaped up in one 
corner of the hut: which enabled me to boil in my 
kettle a jorum of tea, that we all pronounced to be 
excellent. I then wrapped myself up in my cloaks ; 
nor was it long before the fatigues of the day over- 
came all sensation of the strangeness of my position, 
the drowsy chattering of my companions, and even 
the roar of the adjoining torrent. Starting early the 
next morning to the spot where we had seen the 
Reindeer the preceding evening, we followed their 
track for many weary miles ; until at length it be- 
came evident that they had entirely quitted these 
mountains, for a more distant range. We were not 
fortunate enough to fall in with any others, though 
we fagged hard over a wide extent of very likely 
ground: our only reward was a succession of the 
most splendid panoramic views imaginable of all the 
surrounding chains.” 

We now resume our journey. Immediately 
above Laurgaard commences one of the finest 
mountain gorges to be seen on this route. Be- 
yond Hougin, it expands into a cultivated val- 
ley. At Lien begins the ascent of the lower 
range of the Dovre Fjeld, one of the highest 
passes in Norway. The scenery, however, is at 
first tame and disappointing. Fogstuen is a 
dreary desolate spot :— 

“ Placed just at the verge where the fir will grow ; 
surrounded by morasses ; and exposed to the fearful 
winds that howl over this unprotected glen ; without 
a neighbour, or an acre of corn within miles, it has 
even at Midsummer a most desolate look.” 

The road from Jerkin to Kongsvold, and 
thence to Drivstuen, includes some of the grand- 
est scenery between Christiania and Trondhjem : 
but travelling there, with the wild horses of the 
country, is rather nervous work :— 

* The road, instead of following the deep and rocky 
bed of the Driva, which would have cost much 
labour and cutting, mounts the precipitous side of 
the eastern mountains, by a winding ascent called the 
Vaar-stieg, or ‘ spring path,’ because at that season it 
first begins to be used; in winter the frozen bed 
of the river forms the line of communication. To 


one who has not passed the Fille Fjeld, the Vaar- 
stieg will doubtless appear formidable enough. The 
acclivities are extremely steep, the path very narrow ; 
and often there is no protection whatever between 
you and the Driva, that is heard, but not seen, rush- 
ing, through a chasm more than a thousand feet be- 
neath. The opposite side of the contracted valley is 
bounded by a nearly perpendicular wall, of still 
superior height, which terminates the massy plat- 
form, whereon the range of Sneehettan is reared. 
The views along the upper part of the vale of the 
Driva, are characterized by wilder grandeur than any 
that I have seen in Scandinavia, except in Romsda- 
len, and on the Fille Fjeld.” 

Drivstuen is the last of the mountain inns; 
there are four on this pass, which have peculiar 
privileges, a tract of free land, exemption from 
taxes, &c., on condition of keeping a house open 
the whole year for the entertainment of travel- 
lers. The valley now assumes a milder character. 
About Ofne, the traveller enters again on the 
Pine Forests, and, if he chooses to pass this way 
towards the end of June, their effect will be in- 
creased by the numerous parties he will meet on 
their return from the fair at ‘Trondhjem :— 

“Large and not very orderly cavaleades, which 
frequently occupy both sides of the narrow road, ren- 
dering it difficult, if not dangerous, to steer through 
them, down many of the precipitous descents. They 
mostly come down from the mountain glens of the 
interior, for the purpose of exchanging the produce 
of their dairies, or their young horses, for such colo- 
nial articles as they may want, salt fish, corn, and 
leather. With such like goods they load their little 
cars to the utmost extent that their ponies can drag: 
but invariably on the top of all is a capacious, and 
smartly-painted chest, which contains their provisions 
for the journey. They seem rarely, if ever, to enter 
a house, by night or by day. Whenever themselves, 
or their cattle, require rest and food, they select a 
convenient spot, where they draw up their cars in a 
long line ; and after turning out their horses shackled 
into the adjoining forest, form a family group round 
the provision box, to whose contents they do ample 
justice ; and then soon sink into slumbers that a 
monarch might envy. The flowing locks, on which 
the old Norwegian prides himself, the strange attire 
of both sexes, the uncouth appearance of these 
children of the mountain, combined with the pic- 
turesqueness of the glades in which they are seen, 
frequently give these bivouacs of the forest an inde- 
scribably striking and novel effect.” 

With Trondhjem the reader is probably fami- 
liar : but he may not know that in this northern 
capital there is not asingle inn; an experimental 
one was started, but failed :— 

“ There are, however, several lodging-houses; the 
best of which, especially for an Englishman, is that 
of Mrs. Homberg, a wonderful old lady, who has 
kept lodgings for more than half a century; and 
though upwards of eighty, still retains a green old 
age. The stranger will meet with every attention 
and reasonable comfort at her house. She had the 
honour of accommodating the present Ruler of 
France, Louis Philippe, during his expatriation in 
the early times of the French Revolution: and she 
has this summer (1839) received from him a very 
handsome musical clock, through the hands of the 
French Scientific Expedition lately sent tothe North. 
It may be imagined how much the good old lady 
was gratified by this royal recollection of the treat- 
ment he had experienced at her house: and all the 
time I was there, its tunes were kept almost inces- 
santly playing for the amusement of her numerous 
friends, that called to see, and admire it.” 

Having thus located ourselves in comfortable 
quarters, we shall rest for a week, and then 
start for the Namsen. 





The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, with an 
Introduction by George Darley. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Moxon. 

Reprints are the fashion of the day ;—the trade 

has opened a new vein of profit, for cheapness 

has produced a new class of purchasers. Mr. 





Moxon, Mr. Smith, the Messrs, Chambers, and 





others, trusting to a large sale at a small price, 
rather than a small sale at a large one, are 
republishing our best authors at the lowest 
remunerating rate; and many an. old quarto, 
which was heretofore sold for twenty or five- 
and-twenty shillings, has sunk to a sober shilling 
duodecimo, and a whole series of books may 
be had for the former price of one. ‘To form a 
good dramatic library has been the object of Mr. 
Moxon. Shakspeare was, accordingly, reprinted 
with a life by Campbell; ‘The Works’ of Ben 
Jonson, with a memoir by Barry Cornwall; 
Massinger and Ford, with a preface by Hartley 
Coleridge ; and here we have before us, in two 
volumes, the whole works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, with an introduction by Mr. George 
Darley:—in five volumes, the sinew and soul of 
our dramatic glories. 

Mr. Darley, it appears, was summoned at the 
eleventh hour to supply the place of Dr. Southey. 
“The task,” Mr. Darley writes, “ which I un- 
dertook with reluctance, I have executed with 
solicitude. But it came upon me at so latea 
period, and found me so unprovided in materials, 
save those which casual reflection and most 
superficial research had brought together during 
my indolent literary hours, that a few weeks’ 
care can have accomplished little deserving 
acceptance.” Leisure, it is true, might have 
sharpened research into the minute facts of the 

oets’ lives; but upon the general scope, ten- 

ency, weight, and character of their writings, 
Mr. Darley’s mind, from long acquaintance with 
his authors, was sufficiently settled; and he had 
little to do but relate the few known facts, and 
embody his own views forcibly and briefly. 

Whoever treats of the lives of our early writers, 
begins by Johnson’s lament over the penury of 
British biography, and the squeamish sensibilities 
of men like Sprat and Shirley, who indulge in 
eulogistic lives without characteristic circum- 
stances, and panegyrical prefaces which an after 
writer could write as well. Nor is Mr. Darley 
an exception, who sighs at the want of detail in 
Shirley’s eulogium, before the first folio of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher:— 

“But let me excuse Shirley, if possible (he ob- 
serves), though his costiveness places me in the pre- 
dicament of a tombstone-poet, expected to draw out 
a handsome epitaph from a proper name, two calen- 
dar dates, and ‘here lies.” An inventive age leaves 
the business of criticism to a barren one, just as 
biography, a sort of criticism upon lives, is left for 
the most part to those whose own lives are beneath 
its notice. This explains why Fletcher’s friend, 
himself an original dramatist, left the office of critic 
and biographer to Tibbald, to Seward, to Weber, and 
tome. Another reason yet more honourable for bis 
suppression of evidence may be pleaded. _Fireside- 
treachery was less venial in his time, or was at least 
made less a marketable article of literature than in 
ours; rich-minded men were less swarmed upon by 
brain-suckers to qualify themselves as book-makers ; 
and persons of great note could then admit persons 
of none to their discourses, without much dread lest 
it would be sold (adulterated or attenuated), by the 
retailer, towards his own especial benefit, except in 
reputation. The example of Drummond had not 
become contagious.” 

There is yet another: some men think that 
which they have learnt without labour of an old 
associate, is known to all, and scarce merits 
relation; and this perhaps may account for the 
two Wartons hunting through all imaginable 
quarters for a few facts in the lives of our old 
writers, and neglecting to tell the whole of what 
they knew of their schoolfellow and friend through 
life—the poet Collins: or, it may be, that au- 
thors write more for the immediate market than 
the information of after ages; for the time that 
Johnson dedicated to Yalden and Blackmore, 
had been better bestowed in the relation of @ 
few facts in Goldsmith’s life; he would not then 
have left after biographers to lament, as he had 
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lamented, that those who could have told the 


most, related nothing. 

The most active research could not hope to 
find new materials for the lives of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, the Two Noble Kinsmen of Jit, 
as Mr. Darley calls them. Equally hopeless is 
it to portion out what plays of the fifty-two 


| descends upon themselves. For my own part, I shall 
not quarrel with any reader if he dislike Beaumont 
and Fletcher less or more than I do: will he reci- 
procate the indulgence? Immortality has sculptured 
adamantine statues to these twins of Thalia; Fame 
| has accorded them pedestals in her temple; but I 
| Shall prove neither idolator nor iconoclast before 
| them.” 


before us were the fruit of their individual 01 ie Oe tek of Cee ol he 
united labour. Internal testimony, as liable to | y rites -_ 


every shade of opinion, every caprice in taste, | Beaumont and Fletcher rank, as dramatists, next 
can carry little conviction, particularly as we | below Shakspeare: once they ranked above him, two 
know not what was Beaumont'’s peculiar vein of | of their plays being performed for one of his, when 
poetry, or if his was not that genius equally | Dryden wrote his ‘Essay on Dramatic Poesy,’ in 
great on all dramatic occasions. That Beaumont | 1666. * * This circumstance illustrates much I shall 
pruned—or, as Pope has it, checked the luxuri- | have to observe regarding Beaumont and Fletcher. 
ances of Fletcher, is the received belief of many; | It rendered these dramatists, whose works are light, 
yet there is no great authority for the assertion : | 84Y, and amorous, greater favourites than Shakspeare, 
the single circumstance that there is no one play who wrote with a depth, nerve, and intense passion, 
of Fletcher's own equal to ‘Philaster, or the which made his Comedy itself too sterling for a mere 


+4) ee | amusement, and his Tragedy far too high-souled for 
mada ged ding baer shape _ y pone avery gallant age, but notatall a romantic. Exalted 
ey fing ee : | AB importance. Th at the | Imaginations and profound enthusiasm were ee 
man anger, 0 fe to the Puritans, no play-goers. Time has settled the 
larger half of the volumes before us is the work wationtiaaaie feito and our two poets, at 
of Fletcher, there could be little doubt, had we | least apparently, as we cannot well contemplate a 
wanted the strong testimony of Herbert, Cock- | period when public caprice will raise it again. But 


ayne, and Mosely; for he was born ten years | I doubt whether in strict justice the next place to 


before Beaumont, survived him the same — 
and wrote with great fluency of fancy to the last. 
Beaumont became an author in 1602, by the 

ublication, in that year, of the ‘ Hermaphro- 
vite,’ and in 1605 (not 1635, as here misprinted) 
he addressed his encomiastic verses to Jonson, 
on his ‘ Fox.’ The Mermaid letter is, we think, 
a little later. In 1606-7 Fletcher had produced, 
unaided, the comedy of ‘The Woman Hater,’ 
and, in 1610-11, his ‘ Faithful Shepherdess,’ 
when Beaumont composed his commendatory 
lines on his friend, with whom he subsequently 
wrote, it is conjectured, ‘The Maid’s Tragedy,’ 


‘Philaster,’ and some sixteen other plays for the 
stage: some four or five only, if we may believe 
the Betterton and Davenant tradition, preserved 
in Spence, from Pope’s relation. 

Of twin pers we have but one happy pair 


of deserved celebrity—Francis Beaumont and 
John Fletcher. But to write in duets, in trios, and 
even in quartettes, was not of rare occurrence 
with our Elizabethan poets; an association of 
labour traceable perhaps to the tavern life led by 
the whole circle of our wits, continued for some 
time after the Restoration, till men became 
better provided with homes, and more domesti- 
cated. ‘That Beaumont and Fletcher talked 
comedy, is the general eulogium of Shirley. 
That at the Mermaid our poets put their whole 
souls into a series of jests, and vied with each 
other in the minute guns of wit, we learn from 
Beaumont’s famous letter; at similar scenes (for 
instance, Wadloe’s Apollo Room), is it not fair 
to infer that tales were told more than a thou- 
sand and one, and plays concocted while the 
bowl went round, or a cup of Sack, of Alicant, 
or Canary: a supposition more than justified by 
astory told in Winstanley, who, however much 
he may have adulterated truth, is pretty correct 
in manner and custom to the age he lived in. 
But it is time to let Mr. Darley speak for him- 
self; he is no vehement advocate for the superior 
merit of the poets whom he edits, nor desires to 
exalt them at the expense of others. 

“Criticism (says Mr. Darley) upon works not 
scientifical is much matter of taste, perhaps still more 
of prejudice, and some little of reasoning and know- 
ledge. Tastes are luckily by no means the same in 
all minds, else merit too would be monotonous, and 
those numberless faculties would be neglected which 
did not subserve towards the production of that single 
merit alone. Yet most persons appear to consider 
the difference of tastes far from desirable or agree- 
able, as nothing oftener causes dissatisfaction and 
ill-humour between opponents: they are at best like 
travellers under rain, who allow it a general benefit, 
but grumble nevertheless against every drop that 


him on the dramatic scale belongs to them : or let us 
| allow that it does, by reason of their Drama being so 
| bulky, for books as well as mountains take an im- 
| portance from their magnitude, still, though much 
better theatrical writers than Ben Jonson, Webster, 
Ford, &c., they were, perhaps, less imbued with the 
genuine dramatic spirit. Comedy is said to be their 
forte, yet which of their comedies approaches ‘ The 
Fox,’ ‘The Alchemyst,’ or ‘Every Man in his 
Humour’? Where have they developed a plot or 
| group of characters so skilfully, so consistently, so 
harmoniously, as Ben Jonson has in these three 
dramas? Compared with them, *‘ Rule a Wife and 
Have a Wife’ seems less a comedy than an olla- 
podrida of comicalities. ‘ The Little French Lawyer,’ 
‘Wit without Money,’ ‘Elder Brother,’ ‘Spanish 
Curate,’ ‘ Scornful Lady,’ are all distinguished by the 
same perpetual attention to, and recollection of, a 
mixed audience before them, the same solicitude for 
stage-effect, but by little artistic power, or even pur- 
pose, by little care how those ends—popular gratifi- 
cation, present success—may be obtained, so that 
they shall be obtained: which power, which 
purpose, which care, as opposed to that solicitude, 
constitute I submit the very features distinguishing 
the true dramatist from the mere theatrical play- 
wright. Again: what is Bessus to Bobadil, or Michael 
Perez to Volpone, or Lazarillo to Sir Epicure Mam- 
mon,—where is the single character delineated by our 
authors with the force, thorough understanding, per- 
fect contexture, and uniform self-sustainment, of any 
principal portrait by Ben?” 

We quite agree with this; ‘The Alchemist’ 
and ‘ The Fox’ are the only two perfect plays in 
the Elizabethan range—Shakspeare, of course, 
excepted, who is beyond rule and beyond admi- 
ration. 

In a knowledge of situation, or stage-effect— 
an acquirement that has made many inferior 
writers successful dramatists, and many good 
poets, from wanting it, the very reverse — 
Fletcher is thought, by Mr. Hallam, to have 
excelled Shakspeare. In reply, Mr. Darley 
has said— 

“Mr. Hallam alludes to this peculiar talent of 
our authors; and if his expressions imply no more 
than it, mine are but an echo of his. If, however, 
by asserting Fletcher ‘ superior to Shakspeuare in his 
knowledge of the stage,’ he meant not what fills 
theatres, but what ought to fill them, issue might be 
joined on the question. Fletcher's liveliness, bustle, 
his easy-flowing, ear-catching language, felicitous 
jumble of piquant details, are sure to titillatea mixed 
audience, though they would often fatigue a reader; 
while Shakspeare’s plays, represented as written, 
would oppress such an audience under the load of 
their intellectuality, and put half of it to sleep or to 
flight. But in skilful and nice conduct of his plot, 
in harmonious combination of effective circum- 
stances, in poetical (not to speak of moral) decorum, 








clear developement of characters, omnipotent com- 
mand over the passions, ubiquitous insight into 
nature,—Shakspeare has almost every pretension, 
Fletcher almost none, Now these, and not the other, 
are the supreme theatrical qualities, evince true 
artistic knowledge of the stage. Shakspeare catered 
for the popular taste, Fletcher pandered to it, with- 
out thought or reck whether it was vicious or not: 
the one would have raised his audience to him, the 
other lowered himself to his audience. Shakspeare 
knew what the stage required, Fletcher what the 
spectators. Public intellectual taste has perhaps 
always a tendency to decline, and it is the proper 
business of writers to counteract this: being left un- 
performed by Fletcher, if we cannot thence conclude 
he was ignorant of a stage-author’s function, we have 
no right to infer his knowledge.” 

Passing over Mr. Darley’s critical inquiry 
into the peculiar system of versification adopted 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, which is treated with 
great good sense, and is to poets—especially 
dramatic ones—of considerable interest, we shall 
extract what he says of the general subject of 
their plays—love :— 

“ Aimost every one of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
fifty-two dramas is founded upon Love. This fact 
might even alone serve fora gauge to mete the genius 
of our authors. Among all poetic subjects, love is 
the easiest to succeed with, being the most popular. 
To select it over-often is therefore a mark of weak- 
ness ; a proof of impotence to handle subjects which 
interest less universally, enthusiastically. No dra- 
matist who has a heart will eschew love-subjects; but 
they will be always chosen by many dramatisers who 
have nothing else. Now to form the complete poet, 
neither heart only, nor head only, is sufficient ; the 
complete poet must have a heart in his brain, or a 
brain in his heart. Such was Shakspeare, complete 
because he had both, and supreme because he had 
both in the highest degree. Love, however, must not 
(as often imagined) pass for the sole emotion which 
evinces heart. Shakspeare evinces much throughout 
all his plays, though many are independent of that 
emotion altogether or almost—‘* Macbeth,’ to wit. A 
supreme poet, by native taste and ambition rather 
aspires to loftier subjects, as an eagle soars among 
cliffs and clouds, nor builds like the turtle-dove even 
on the most beautiful tree of the forest, though he 
may rock himself there awhile in the topmost 
branches. Out of Shakspeare’s thirty-six dramas 
there are one-third decided love-plays—a due pro- 
portion: but his greater dramas, ‘ Lear,’ * Hamlet,’ 
* Macbeth,’ ‘Othello,’ admit this passion subordi- 
nately, or not at all. Love-plays will ever be most 
popular in a voluptuous age, evidencing its effemi- 
nateness, Few of any other kind appeared under 
the Restoration, England’s most dissolute, feeble- 
minded, contemptible era. * * When the ‘tender 
passion’ becomes hacknied, it loses in real tenderness: 
when made too common a subject, it declines into 
somewhat worse than common-place, maudlin namby- 
pamby. Woman is pawed rather than caressed by 
Etherege, Wycherley, and Vanbrugh: set up rather 
as a but for compliments by Congreve, Dryden, &c., 
than a shrine for deep-murmured vows, prayers, and 
praises. If love-making prevail as an indispensable 
rule, it soon degenerates into an artificial accomplish- 
ment—all that is not factitious about it, is sensuality. 
Woman, throughout Fletcher’s comedies, is treated 
too much as a fair animal, or little more. The 
homage paid to her is almost heartless, at least soul- 
less; she is degraded into a mere object of voluptuous 
pursuit—a hare to be coursed, or a trout to be tickled, 
for supper.” 

The text of the volumes is a reprint from 
Weber’s edition of 1812, but we are glad to 
observe that, though not in that pure state which 
we should like to have seen it, there has been 
no Bowdler-like scrupulosity—no putting of 
what Lovelace calls Diana’s linen upon Cupid— 
that we have the text of Beaumont and Fletcher 
much as the printers and players left it; indecent 
enough in several scenes and passages, we admit, 
but those indecencies are not unknown, and few 
will open Beaumont and Fletcher unprepared 
against their proverbial wit and warmth, though 
the nakedness of their language has more of 
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Indian unconsciousness than prostitute careless- 
ness. We could have wished that the plays had 
been arranged chronologically, not as they are 
here, strung at random: the position of ‘ The 
Woman Hater’ and ‘The Eld.r Brother’ would 
then have been reversed,—the first last, and the 
last first. In this way the genius of an author 
may be traced in its progressive developement, 
from infancy to manhood—perhaps to its days of 
dotage and decline. We could have wished, 
also, that, in rejecting the poems by King, 
Clieveland, and Randolph, inserted by the 
stationer from trick or ignorance, two others, 
attributed to Beaumont, had been omitted, 
(Love's Freedom, and A Charm) ; for they were 
written by Henry Harrington, as Lawes, the 
musician, has left his contemporary testimony 
ina copy of Beaumont’s Poems in the Bridge- 
water Library. The places of these poems (with 
the same running title throughout) might have 
been supplied by Fletcher's lines to Jonson on 
his ‘ Fox ;’ and the same poet’s verses on Jon- 
son’s ‘ Catiline,’ of which we can find no trace 
in these volumes, and of which Mr. Darley has 
no knowledge; for, speaking of the vigorous 
verses appended to the play of ‘The Honest 
Man’s Fortune,’ he says:—‘“ This remains the 
single undramatic poem extant of Fletcher’s, 
unless we add a few self-commendatory verses 
prefixed to ‘The Faithful Shepherdess.’ ”—That 
this is not the case, the lines to Beaumont on his 
‘ Hermaphrodite,’ in the volumes before us, is 
sufficient evidence, without the additional testi- 
mony in the omitted poems already mentioned. 
We believe that there is but one of these fifty- 
two plays published with the express sanction of 
the authors: we allude to ‘The Faithful Shep- 
herdess,’ which, when damned on the stage, was 
— by the poet, to shame the fools. Indeed, 
rom what Heywood says, there appears to have 
been a species of guilt attached to the sale of 
plays to the press; ‘though some,” he writes, 
“have made a double sale of their labours, first 
to the stage, and after to the press: for my own 
part, I here proclaim myself ever faithful in the 
first, and never guilty in the last.” The guilt 
was, that as the copyright was sold to the stage 
without reservation, it was the sole property of 
the playhouse sharers, who thought it, as Hey- 
woul tells us, against their peculiar profit to 
have it in print. Henslowe was glad at times 
to stay the printer with a present of forty shil- 
lings to preserve his right; and, in 1637, the 
system of pirating from the playhouse had grown 
to such an extent, that the players memorialized 
the Lord Chamberlain to restrain some of the 
Company of Printers and Stationers from print- 
ing divers of their books of Comedies and Tra- 
gedies, which they had, for their own use, bought 
at high prices, and which the printers were for 
publishing, to the prejudice of the players; and, 
from the corrupt state in which they were 
printed, to the injury, they add, and disgrace of 
the authors. The Lord Chamberlain protected 
this property. When a play remained in manu- 
script, the exclusive right of the players to whom 
the property belonged was then the safest. The 
printer by stenography came into possession of 
many plays; and of this piratical presumption 
of theirs we select an instance in point :—“ In 
respect,” writes Daniel, “of the unmannerly 
presumption of an indiscreet Printer, who, with- 
out warrant, hath divulged the late ‘Show at 
Court,’ presented the 8th of January 1603-4, 
and the same very disorderly set forth. I thought 
it not amiss, seeing it would otherwise pass 
abroad, to the prejudice of the Masque and the 
invention to describe,” &c.—‘ One thing afflicts 
me,” writes Marston, before his ‘ Malcontent,’ 
“to think that scenes, invented merely to be 
spoken, should be inforcively published to be 
read; and that the least hurt I can receive is to 


do myself the wrong. But, since others other- 
wise would do me more, the least inconvenience 
is to be accepted. I have myself, therefore, set 
forth this comedy.”—This gives matter for much 
reflection. Cowley, at a later period, suffered 
from the omnipotent licence of the Company of 
Stationers, and had, at first, attributed to him a 
book entitled ‘The Iron Age,’ the paternity of 
which he lived to deny. This was followed by 
a publication, without his consent and know- 
len of verses of his own, and those so man- 
‘a and imperfect, that he could neither with 
onour acknowledge, nor with honesty quite dis- 
avow them. “From this which has happened 
to myself,” he writes, and the passage has been 
strangely overlooked by commentators of every 
kind, “ I began to reflect on the fortune of almost 
all writers, and especially poets, whose works 
(commonly printed after their deaths) we find 
stuffed out, either with counterfeit pieces—like 
false money put in to fill up the bag, though it 
add nothing to the sum—or with such, which, 
though of their own coin, they would have called 
in themselves, for the baseness of the alloy. 
Whether this proceed from the indiscretion of 
their friends, who think a vast heap of stones or 
rubbish a better monument than a little tomb of 
marble, or by the unworthy avarice of some sta- 
tioners, who are content to diminish the value of 
the author, so they may increase the price of the 
book ; and, like vintners with sophisticate mix- 
tures, spoil the whole vessel of wine, to make it 
yield more profit. This has been the case with 
Shakspeare, Fletcher, and Jonson, and many 
others, part of whose poems I should take the 
boldness to prune and lop away, if the care of 
replanting them in print did belong to me.” 





Passages in the Life of a Radical. No. 1—16. 
By Samuel Bamford. Published by the Au- 
thor, Middleton, near Manchester. 

Tuis singular autobiography records some of the 
remarkable events connected with the political 
disturbances in the north of England from the 
year 1816 to 1821, inclusive. The author was 
an actor in most of the scenes he describes. 
“ They are,” he says, “ vividly impressed on his 
memory; some of them are also interwoven 
with the feelings of his heart.” A work written 
by a humble weaver, published in a remote 
village, unadvertised, unnoticed, and unaided, is 
not likely to find its way to the generality of 
readers: we shall therefore allow the author to 
speak for himself, and only add such comment 
as is necessary to preserve the continuity of the 
narrative. It may be requisite to add, that we 
give Mr. Bamford’s opinions, without affirming 
or denying their accuracy; we regard them 
as important, because they enable us to form an 
estimate of the state of feeling among the opera- 
tives of Lancashire at a very important crisis of 
our national history. 

Mr. Bamford commenced his political life as 
Secretary to the Hampden Club, established in 
the village of Middleton, near Manchester, 
during the summer of 1816. The Middleton 
Reformers were sufficiently enterprising to hire 
an old Methodist chapel for their place of meet- 
ing, and this soon became the rendezvous of 
the delegates from similar clubs in the vicinity 
of Sondiates The attention of the public au- 
thorities appears to have been first directed to 
their proceedings when a meeting was called to 
send Missionaries to advocate] the cause of Re- 
form in the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire : 

* At this meeting a man of the name of William 
Wilson appeared as the delegate from Moston; he 
was known to several present, and being considered 
a good Reformer, was chosen secretary for the occa- 
sion. He thus took copies of all the resolutions and 
proceedings: soon afterwards it was discovered that 








chester. He then left the country, abandoning his 
wife and a family of young children, and was next 
heard of as a police officer at London.” 

Mr. Bamford dwells with some pride on the 
views and wishes of the Reformers of 1816, 
which he contrasts with the more indefinite pro- 
jects of recent times :— 

“Some of the nostrum mongers of the present day 
would have been made short work of by the Refor- 
mers of that time ; they would not have been tole- 
rated for more than one speech, but handed over to 
the civil power. It was not until we became infested 
by spies, incendiaries, and their dupes,—distracting, 
misleading, and betraying,—that physical force was 
mentioned amongst us. After that our moral power 
waned; and what we gained by the accession of de- 
magogues, we lost by their criminal violence, and 
the estrangement of real friends.” 

When the delegates were summoned, by the 
London Hampden Club, of which Sir Francis 
Burdett was chairman, to meet at the Crown and 
Anchor, Mr. Bamford came to London as 
representative of the Middleton Club, and he 
gives us some graphic descriptions of those 
who then “fretted and strutted their busy hour” 
on the political stage. He disapproved of most 
of the Metropolitan leaders, except Major Cart- 
wright and Cobbett; he thought them deficient 
either in honesty of purpose or discretion. The 
account which he gives of two of them explains 
why he refused them confidence :— 

* The elder Watson would be supposed to be about 
fifty years of age, with something of a polish in his 
gait and manners, and a degree of respectability and 
neatness in his dress. He was educated for a genteel 
profession, that of a surgeon: had practised it, and 
had, in consequence, moved in a sphere more high 
than his present one. He had probably a better 
heart than head: the latter had failed to bear him 
up in his station, and the ardour of the former had 
just before hurried him into transactions, from the 
consequences of which he had not yet escaped. His 
son at this time was concealed in London, a large 
reward having been offered for his apprehension. 
The other man was Preston, a co-operator with 
Watson, Hooper, and others, in late riots. He was 
about middle age, of ordinary appearance ; dressed 
as an operative, and walked with the aid of a stick. 
I could not but entertain a slightful opinion of the 
intellect and trust-worthiness of these two men, 
when on a morning or two afterwards, at breakfast 
with Mitchell and me, they narrated, with seeming 
pride and satisfaction, their parts in the late riots. 
Preston had mounted a wall of the Tower and sum- 
moned the guard to surrender. The men gazed at 
him ; laughed ; no one fired a shot ; and soon after he 
fell down or was pulled down by his companions, 
who thought (no doubt) that he had acted fool long 
enough.” 

On his return to Lancashire Mr. Bamford 
found many of his old associates agitating a 
scheme infinitely more absurd than any of which 
he had heard in London. A number of them, 
instigated by Benbow, resolved to march to 
London, provided only with blankets, rugs, or 
large coats, for their bivouacs by the way, and 
personally present their petitions to the Prince 
Regent. Our author warmly opposed this 
scheme, but Benbow’s opinion prevailed, and the 
Blanket meeting was held in St. Peter's field, 
which subsequently attained so melancholy a 
celebrity. Though the assembly was dispersed 
by the magistrates, three hundred of the Blan- 
keteers actually commenced their march ; they 
melted away as they advanced ; only six were 
known to cross Ashbourne bridge, and there the 
Blanket expedition terminated :— 

“The appearance of these misdirected people was 
calculated to excite,-in considerate minds, pity 
rather than resentment. Some appeared to have 
strength in their limbs and pleasure in their features; 
others already with doubt in their looks, and hesita- 
tion in their steps. A few were decently clothed, 
and well appointed for the journey; many were 
covered only by rags which admitted the cold wind, 
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rain. Some appeared young, with health on their 
cheeks, every care behind and hope alone before ; 
the thoughts of others were probably reverting to 
their homes on the hill siles, or in the sombre alleys 
of the town, where wives and children had resigned 
them for a time, in hopes of their return with plenty, 
and never more to part. Here a youth was waving 
his hand to a damsel pale and tremulous with alarm ; 
yonder an attenuated being, giving back, after kissing 
it, a poorly child to the arms of its mother; he 
hastens towards his comrades with willing but feeble 
steps, looking back on those, so poor, but oh! how 
dear; the child is hushed with a caress, the mother 
turning it gently to her cold and nurtureless bosom ; 
nurtureless of every thing save deep and tender love. 
Her looks are still directed the way he goes; he has 
disappeared; and whilst her tears flow, the poor but 
cleanly mantle is drawn over the little one, and in a 
conflict of grief, hope, and fear, she thoughtfully 
wends to her obscure and cheerless abode. A body 
of yeomanry soon afterwards followed those simple 
minded men, and took possession of the bridge at 
Stockport. Many then turned back to their homes ; 
a body of them crossed the river below and entered 
Cheshire, several received sabre wounds, and one 
man was shot dead on Lancashire hill. Of those who 
persisted in their march it is only necessary to say, 
that they arrived at nine o'clock at night in the 
market-place at Macclesfield, being about one hun- 
dred and eighty in number. Some of them lay out 
all night, and took the earliest dawn to find their way 
home. Some were well lodged and hospitably enter- 
tained by friends ; some paid for quarters, and some 
were quartered in prison. Few were those who 
marched the following morning. About a score 
arrrived at Leek, and six only were known to pass 
Ashbourne bridge. And so ended the blanket expe- 
dition.” 

About this time itinerant orators began to 
make a trade of agitation; they got payment 
from the committees of the clubs where public 
meetings were held, and, Mr. Bamford declares, 
the excitement they produced was fatal to steadi- 
ness of conduct and consistency of principle. He 
avers that he always adhered to the advice given 
by Major Cartwright, ‘‘ Hold fast by the laws,” 
and to this he attributes his escape from the 
dangers which began to thicken around him. 

On the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
Mr. Bamford having been informed that there 
was a warrant against him, resolved to keep out 
of the way for a short time, and went into the 
hills, accompanied by another “ Pate in peril,” 
Dr. Healy. His rural adventures were amusing, 
but unfortunately it would require an intimate 
knowledge of the localities, and the dialect of 
Lancashire, to appreciate their raciness. Our 
author came home too soon; he was arrested, 
and after a brief delay in Salford, was sent to 
London, to be examined before the Privy Council. 
He dwells strongly on the contrast between the 
kindness which the king’s messengers showed 
their prisoners and the harshness of the Lanca- 
shire authorities; the latter, in their addresses 
to the captives, adopted Dogberry’s logic, “ It 
has been already proved that you are false 
knaves, and it will go near to be thought so” 
shortly. The examinations before the Privy 
Council remind us of Cuddie Headrigg’s exhibi- 
tion on a similar occasion ; the councillors were 
perplexed by the simplicity of the prisoners, and 
when Lord Sidmouth informed Mr. Bamford 
that he was to be remanded until some addi- 
tional information was received from Manches- 
ter, he replied— 

“ My Lord, if you think proper to wait for infor- 
mation which will establish a charge of high treason 
against me, your Lordship may wait for ever, as I am 
certain that no such information willarrive. I then 
went on to state that my conduct had been quite 
opposed to treason,—that I had certainly done all 
which lay in my power to promote the cause of 
Parliamentary Reform, but I had always acted 
openly, and, I trusted, legally—that I did not think 
his Majesty’s ministers were fully acquainted with 
the state of the country, and the condition of the 





people ; nor did I perceive how they could be, con- 
sidering the partial source from which their informa- 
tion must be derived,—that the gentry, or what was 
called the higher classes, were too proud or too 
indifferent to examine minutely the abodes of the 
poor and the distressed; and that the interests of 
many, as well as their want of accurate knowledge, 
tended to elicit from them distorted or partial state- 
ments of facts. The poor, I said, would be content, 
could they only procure the common necessaries of 
life by hard labour, but they could not even do that, 
and, if ministers were thoroughly acquainted with 
the distress of the people, they would be surprised 
that the country was not a scene of confusion and 
horror, instead of being, as it was, peaceable, though 
discontented.” 

This straightforward statement seems to have 
made a favourable impression on Lord Sid- 
mouth, for Mr. Bamford was soon afterwards 
liberated on his own recognizances. 

Our author, after his return, resolved to per- 
severe in his efforts for Parliamentary Reform ; 
but he was more than ever convinced of the 
danger of an appeal to force, and he successfully 
exerted himself to prevent his neighbours from 
engaging in the intrigues which led to the sad 
fate of Brandreth and his associates at Derby. 
Independent of other considerations, the fact 
that Mitchell, whom he suspected, and an afflu- 
ent stranger were the chief instigators of the 
people to take up arms, rendered him anxious to 
keep himself and his friends out of such hazard- 
ous schemes. He adds,— 

“The stranger whom Joseph Mitchell had so 
assiduously introduced amongst the discontented 
classes of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Derbyshire, 
first inveigled them into treasonable associations— 
then to armed insurrections—and then betrayed 
them..... That stranger,—that betrayer, reader, was 
Oliver the Spy.” 

When the Habeas Corpus Act was restored, 
Reform meetings began to be held again; and 
our author proposed that music should be intro- 
duced at these assemblages, and wrote his Lan- 
cashire hymn for a meeting which was to have 
been held at Middleton. Though not sung on 
the occasion for which it was written, the 
‘Hymn’ soon became and continues to be popu- 
lar in the north of England. It is set to a fine 
old trumpet tune :— 

Have we not heard the infant's ery ? 
And mark’d the mother's tear ? 
That look which told us mournfully 
That woe and want were there ? 

And shall they ever weep again ? 
And shall their pleadings be in vain? 
By the dear blood of Hampden shed 
In freedom’s noble strife! 
By gallant Sydney's gory head! 
By all that’s dear to life! 
They shall not supplicate in vain ; 
No longer will we bear the chain. 


Sons of our mighty sires! behold 
This band of brothers join. 

Oh! never, never be it told, 
That we disgrace your line ; 

If England wills the glorious deed, 

We'll have another Runnimede. 

In the summer of 1819, it was resolved that 
a great Reform demonstration should be made 
in Manchester, and the Committee issued its 
injunctions, recommending cleanliness, sobriety, 
order, and peace. ‘To insure the third requisite, 
the operatives resolved to drill themselves, so as 
to march with some regularity to the music. 
The drill-meetings were periods of healthy exer- 
cise and pleasing enjoyment to the weavers and 
spinners, confined during the day to the loom or 
the mill. Mr. Bamford describes them with 
more enthusiasm than he generally exhibits in 
his reminiscences :— 

“ When dusk came,and we could no longer see to 
work, we jumped from our looms, and rushed to 
the cool sweet air of the fields, or the waste lands, 
or the green lane sides: we mustered, we fell into 
rank, we faced, marched, halted, faced about, 
countermarched, halted again, dressed, and wheeled 
in quick succession, and without confusion : or, in 


the gray of a fine Sunday morning, we would saunter 
through the mists, with the night odour of flowers 
and of new hay, and, ascending the Tandle hills, 
salute the broad sun as he climbed behind the high 
moors of Saddleworth..... Maidens would sometimes 
come with their milk-cans from the farms of Hool’s 
Wood or Gerrard-hey, or the folds near us: and we 
would sit and take delicious draughts new from the 
churn, for which we paid the girls in money..... 
Next would follow a long drill in squads, and so ex- 
pert were the youths, that they would form a line, 
and march down the face, or up the steep, or along 
the sides of the Rushpenny, and, suddenly halting, 
would dress in an instant, in a manner which called 
forth the praises of the old campaigners. Then, 
when they broke for a little rest, would follow a 
jumping match, or a race, or a friendly wrestle, or a 
roll down the hill, amid the laughter of others sitting 
in the sun..... Such was one of our drilling parties. 
There were not any arms,—there was no use for any 
—no pretence for any. There were no armed meet- 
ings—no midnight drillings. Why should we seek 
to conceal what we had no hesitation in performing 
in broad day.” 


It would be amusing to compare this account 
of a drilling party with some of the descriptions 
forwarded by the Lancashire justices to the 
government ; there is not so great a discrepancy 
between Prince Henry’s plain tale of the scene 
at Gadshill and Falstaff’s story of the men in 
buckram. 

To insure “ peace” at the meeting of the 16th 
of August, a placard was issued, intreating “‘ the 
Reformers of Manchester and its neighbourhood 
to come to the meeting armed only with a 
self-approving conscience.” Mr. Bamford says, 
that the order was rigidly obeyed, adding, that 
he submitted to it reluctantly, as he thought 
they would have been justified in taking cudgels 
for self-defence. The meeting was one of im- 
mense magnitude, but our author asserts that it 
was conducted with perfect order and propriety, 
until the Manchester yeomanry appeared :— 

“On the cavalry drawing up, they were received 
with a shout of good-will, as I understood it. They 
shouted again, waving their sabres over their heads ; 
and then, slackening rein, and striking spur into their 
steeds, they dashed forward and began cutting the 
people..... For a moment the crowd held back, as 
in a pause: there was a rush heavy and resistless as 
a headlong sea; and a sound, like low thunder, with 
screams, prayers, and imprecations, from the crowd- 
moiled and sabre doomed who could not escape..... 
On the breaking of the crowd, the yeomanry 
wheeled ; and, dashing wherever there was an open- 
ing, they followed, pressing and wounding. Many 
females appeared as the crowd opened ; and strip- 
lings, or mere youths, were also found. Their cries 
were piteous and heart-rending, and would, one might 
have supposed, have disarmed any human resentment; 
but here their appeals were made in vain.....In 
ten minutes from the commencement of the havoc, 
the field was an open and almost deserted space. 
The sun looked down through a sultry and almost 
motionless air. The curtains and blinds of the win- 
dows within view were all closed. A gentleman or 
two might occasionally be seen looking out from one 
of the new houses, near the door of which a group of 
persons (special constables) was collected: others 
were assisting the wounded or carrying off the dead. 
The hustings remained, with a few broken and hewed 
flag-staves erect, and a torn and gashed banner or two 
drooping ; whilst, over the whole field were strewed 
caps, bonnets, hats, shawls, and shoes, and other 
parts of male and female attire—trampled, torn, and 
bloody. The yeomanry had dismounted: some 
were easing their horses’ girths, others adjusting their 
accoutrements; and some were wiping their sabres. 
Several mounds of human beings still remained 
where they had fallen, crushed down and smothered. 
Some of these were still groaning,—others, with 
staring eyes, were gasping for breath, and others 
would never breathe more. Al! was silent, save those 
low sounds and the occasional neighing and pawing 
of steeds. Persons might sometimes be noticed peep- 
ing from attics and over the tall ridges of houses, but 
they quickly withdrew, as if fearful of being ob- 
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served, or unable to sustain the full gaze of a scene so 
hideous and so abhorrent.” 

From this fearful scene, the author turns to 
relate the particulars of his own escape, which 
was rather a narrow one. He returned the next 
morning in disguise to Manchester, and thus 
describes the state of public feeling in the town :— 

“TI entered public-houses, called for my squib of 
cordial, and listened, saying nothing. I overheard 
the groups in the streets; and the general opinion 
was, that the authorities were stunned, and knew 
not how to proceed ; that many of the wealthy classes 
blamed them, as well for the severity with which 
t hey had acted, as for the jeopardy in which they had 
placed the lives and property of the townspeople ; 
whilst all the working population were athirst for 
revenge, and only awaited the coming of the country 
folk to make a sweeping havoc. Some proposals 
which I heard assented to filled me with horror. 
The immolation of a selected number of the guilty 
ones might have been discussed before God and 
man, but what these men sought would not do; and 

retired and put off my dress, more thoughtful than 
when I took it up.” 

Fortunately, the strong common sense of some 
of the leaders put an end to these proposals of 
retaliation. The arguments of Mr. John Kay 
were particularly effective. When it was urged 
on him that men ought to be miserable when 
the voice of their brothers’ blood cried against 
them from the ground, he replied— 

“Tt does make them miserable; on account of 
this affair, neither you nor I am happy ; but our 
oppressors are wretched. We, according to the im- 
pulse of our nature, wish to avenge that outrage. Let 
us be quiet—it is already in course of avengement. 
Those men would even now shrink out of existence, 
if they were only assured of getting to Heaven 
quietly. They are already invoking that oblivious- 
ness which will never come to their relief. * *“ If 
the people took vengeance into their own hands, 
where would they begin? where would they end ? 
Would they denounce all Manchester and the whole 
country ?—* No, no; the authors and perpetrators 
only.’—* But how could they be got at? would we 
descend to assassination ?—‘ No, no.’-—‘ To indis- 
criminate massacre, like that we had witnessed ?’— 
*Oh! no, no..—* Could we march against an army ?” 
— We had not thought of doing so: we had not 
thought of anything, save avenging in some way our 
slain and imprisoned fellow beings.—‘ Then,’ he 
continued, ‘we had best remain as we were; we 
should hear of asensation in many parts which would 
forward our cause; but the least outrage of arms 
would only strengthen the aggressors, and create that 
plea of justification which alone could mitigate their 
remorse. They would exclaim, See, these are the 
men who came with peace on their lips—behold now 
the violence of their hearts. What would they not 
have done, had not we put them down; and so, 
claiming merit for what they had done, they would 
next arraign their captives, our friends, and have 
them executed.’” 

The reasoning of this philosophic statesman 
in humble life prevailed: Manchester remained 
tranquil; and the efforts of the reformers were 
principally directed to obtaining verdicts at the 
coroners’ inquests. Before the Oldham inquest 
terminated, Mr. Bamford was arrested on a 
charge of high treason, which was subsequently 
changed to misdemeanour; and the last pub- 
lished part of his autobiography which we have re- 
ceived ends with his examination and committal. 

From the extracts we have given, our readers 
will be able to appreciate the literary merits of 
the work ; but we should add, that the narrative 
is interspersed with snatches of song, “ native 
wood-notes wild,” and sketches of rural scenery, 
which seem to prove that Nature designed the 
writer for a poet rather than a politician. He 
writes with candour, never losing sight of his 
main object—to impress upon those who seek 
for political amelioration, the danger of listening 
to any suggestiens for the employment of phy- 
sical force. The hopes and opinions of this 
“Weaver Boy,” as Cobbett used to call them 








all—this reformer in the time of the dragonades 
—may interest, and certainly will inform our 
readers ; for Samuel Bamford is the represen- 
tative of a large and increasing class among the 
operatives :— 


“Tt may not be amiss to state that the opinions 
contained in this work, whether of persons or trans- 
actions, are those of the writer at the period they 
refer to. Time, the ameliorator of all things, has 
not passed him without leaving some experience; 
and the lessons of that severe handmaid, making 
him better acquainted with mankind and himself, 
have somewhat matured his judgment and increased 
his charity ; changing also, he hopes for the better, 
some of his views of both men and things. Hence, 
he would, in his present frame of mind, make large 
allowances in judging of the present circumstances. 
Our educators are, after all, the best reformers, and 
are doing the best for their country, whether they 
intend so or not. * * Still, we want something more 
than mere intellectuality ; that is already vigorous 
in produce, whilst sours lie comparatively waste. 
The Persians of old first taught their children to 
SPEAK THE TRUTH, and that was a wise beginning; 
but, like the embalming of the Egyptians, lost to 
the present day. The young mothers of England, 
and the anxious fathers, should do more—they 
should give LiFe to the souxs of their offspring, and 
encourage and strengthen, as well as comfort their 
young hearts. Their constant lesson should be, 
* With thy whole soul, love and support whatsoever 
is right. With thy whole soul, hate and oppose 
whatsoever is wrong. Fear not anything, save the 
contamination of sin.’ The schoolmaster might then 
finish the intellect; and the spirit of him who said, 
* Father, forgive them,’ should be invoked to shed its 
dove-like mercy over all. Education so grounded 
and built upon, would bring us hearts, and brave 
ones too, brimful of nobleness and truth; and heads 
to work anything requisite for their country. Intel- 
lect neglected may be repaired ; but a soul once in 
ruin, nothing human can restore. Nor would the 
writer at the present day be found praying for 
annual parliaments, though he would endeavour to 
attain the same end by better means. Annual 
general elections would, he is convinced, be a great 
political evil to the country ; and, reviewing all that 
he has seen of elections, he does say, they are gene- 
rally conducted in a manner which is disgraceful to 
civilized society. The infamy they generate, is 
equalled by the bungling knavery of their manage- 
ment. He needs not go into their history, but he 
would ask a rational man to note the proceedings of 
one of these ‘ good old English’ events, and then say 
whether it were not more like ‘hell broke loose,’ 
than anything human. Behold the banners; hear 
the music ; mere glare and noise; the speakers—one 
side yelled dumb, the other drummed deaf—good 
men bullied by ruffians, and spit upon by poltroons 
—demagogues cheered—scurrility applauded—fraud 
devised and practised—truth suppressed—falsehood 
blazoned—friendship severed —hatred gratified— 
courage threatened—cowardice rewarded—vanity 
flattered—modesty disparaged—cupidity bribed— 
sobriety scoffed —gluttony indulged— conscience 
hushed—honour abandoned—wrong triumphant— 
right abashed and contemned. Who could wish for 
annual recurrence of these things throughout the 
nation ? frequent enough their visitation when they 
can no longer be avoided. General elections annu- 
ally, would be annual curses; and single borough or 
county elections are best let alone until there be good 
cause. As, in his petition to the House of Commons 
in 1837, the writer would pray that we might have 
the spirit of annual parliaments without their evils; 
the benefit without the disturbing force. He would 
say, let the House of Commons be, like that of the 
Lords, indissoluble ; members to render an account 
of their conduct annually ; individual members be 
liable to be displaced by their constituents, at any 
time ; and elected, displaced, or retained as private 
servants are, viz. as they do well their duty, or other- 
wise. The sense of the electors to be taken annually 
—by ballot in districts; all elections to be by ballot. 
No hustings—no nomination farce—no mob gather- 
ings—no ruffianism—no demagogueism—no canting 
and deception of the multitudes—nor opportunity 
for the display of insolence and ignorance to win a 








passing clap or huzza. Many evils would be done 
away with; excitement would be moderated—sober- 
mindedness would take place of extravagance — 
court intrigue, or ascendancy of faction, would not 
have the power of dispersing the people’s servants, 
nor of throwing the country into a ferment of brute 
passion, to take advantage of it. Such plan would 
the writer substitute for that of annual parliaments; 
and so far his opinions have changed on that point.” 

No one can read this work without being con- 
vinced that the writer is a man of sturdy inte. 
grity, and that he sat down with a determination 
to tell “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” He is, however, a man of strong 
feelings; there is, therefore, a possibility that, in 
some portions of his narrative, his judgment may 
have been warped by his partialities; but, in the 
passages most likely to be exposed to such a 
—s we see plainly that he is conscious of 
such a tendency in his mind, and strenuously 
labours to counteract the bias. From an ad- 
vertisement on the wrapper, we find, that 
the sale of his little work is an object of some 
importance to the author. We are persuaded, 
that its existence only requires to be made 
known to insure its success; it throws new 
light on a very important period of our his- 
tory—it explains events which can never lose 
their interest in a commercial community—and 
it reveals to us more of the mind of the opera- 
tives in the manufacturing districts, their intel- 
lectual condition, their moral principles, and 
their social feelings, than we are likely to obtain 
from any other source. 








The Zoology of Capt. Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific 
and Behring’s Straits, in the Years 1825-8, 
Tuis beautiful and valuable volume is one of the 
very few zoological works “ published under the 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty.” Its appearance has unfortunately been de- 
layed more than ten years. The number of species 
described is very great, and the plates illustrating 
many of them exquisitely coloured. The greater part 
of the work, of course, consists of technical and spe- 
cific details; but there are occasional observations on 
the habits of the animals ; and from these we extract 
the following, relating to subjects which have recently 
been under discussion amongst naturalists. Respect- 
ing the white humming-bird, which is very common 
at Rio Janeiro, it is observed :—“*On examining the 
stomach, I found a large quantity of blackish solid 
matter, composed of the wings, legs, and antenne of 
flies, without any mixture of fluid. This proves that 
the humming-birds by nomeans feed exclusively upon 
the nectarious secretion of plants, but are also car- 
nivorous: and I was almost inclined, after this exa- 
mination, to infer that they visited the flowers only 
for the sake of catching the insects which live upon 
them, the humming song serving as a lure to attract 
them. But I afterwards had a full opportunity of 
retracting this opinion, by observing these little 
creatures penetrating the tubular corollas of the male 
flowers of the banana tree (Musa sapientum) with 
their long slender bill and projectile tongue, whilst 
the spatha leaf was turned back, as if expressly for 
uncovering the food. During the time of their feed- 
ing the birds kept entirely on the wing, fluttering and 
humming, as if in an extasy of pleasure at obtaining 
access to the honied treasure."—The following, rela- 
tive to the flying-fish, is also interesting. Mr. Lay 
observes :—* Their large pectoral fins have nothing 
in their structure in common with the wings of birds, 
and are unfurnished with muscles capable of com- 
municating to them the rapid motions of alternate 
elevation and depression, which give to wings the 
power of supporting and conveying their bodies 
through the air during almost an indefinite time. 
The flight of an Exocetus appears generally to be a 
single effort; a smart stroke is given by the expanded 
pectoral fins to the water,—the impulse thus given 
raises the body of the fish above the surface, where, 
rendered buoyant by its large air-bladder, and the 
parachute-like form of its extended fins, it is sup- 
ported during a short time; but it soon falls into the 
water, and, like other projectiles, declines more 
quickly when the angle at which it has risen has been 
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ter than 40°: it falls by the laws of gravitation, 
and by no means stoops into the water either for the 
of wetting its wings, or for that of aérating 
the blood in its branchiaz.”_Contrary to the opinions 
of Mr. Lay, Mr. Collie remarks:—* After repeat- 
edly observing the flying-fish while skipping over 
the tops of the waves, I have no hesitation in assert- 
ing, a8 a fact, that these fishes have the power of 
descending a little, and rising up again in the 
air, without touching any part of the surface of 
the sea; that they have the power of chang- 
ing the direction of their course to either side 
without touching the water, but generally pursue 
their flight in a right line; that they fly in all direc- 
tions—against, with, and at different angles with the 
waves and wind, but most frequently against both. I 
could never perceive them communicating an up- 
and-down motion to their pectoral fins, nor ever to 
go along without having them extended at nearly 
right angles with the body. When already on the 
wing, they seldom change entirely their original 
course, and their rising higher is never effected 
rapidly, but gradually, and to a small height.”-These 
extracts will be sufficient to show that the volume 
contains some things of popular interest, as well as 
the valuable technical detuils of genera, species, and 
anatomical remarks. 


List of New Books.—Young’s Scriptural Geology, 2nd 
edit. with Appendix, 8vo. 3s. cl—Channing’s Lectures on 
Self-Culture, Elevation of the Labouring Classes, and Tem- 
perance, 1 vol. 24mo. Is. 6d. cl—Anderson’s Scottish 
Tourist’s Guide, with Maps and Charts, 12me. 4s. cl.—The 
British New Weather Almanac for 1841, by Orion, 12mo. 

** Physiog pography,” Burton’s Anatomy of 
Grimace and the Stage, on cards, 4s. each.—Mercedes of 
Castile, a Romance of the Days of Columbus, by J. F. 
Cooper, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.—Pilkington’s Dictionary of 
Painters, by Allan Cunningham, 8vo. 21s. cl.—Chaucer's 
Poems Modernized, by Wordsworth and others, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
e.—Picturesque Views on the River Niger, by W. Allen, 
imp. 4to. 25s. swd.—Comic Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, 
by the late James Smith, 2nd edit. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21s. cl.— 
Christian Lady’s Magazine, Vol. XIV. 12mo. 7s. cl.—Catter- 
mole’s Historical Annual, Vol. L. ** Civil Wars of Charles the 
First and the Parliament,” royal 8vo. 1/. 1s. cl.—Burton’s 
Compendium of the Law of Real Property, by C. P. Cooper, 
Sth edit. 8vo. 22s. bds.—The Viceroy, by J. F. Murray, 
3 vols. post 8vo. Sls. 6d. cl.—Master Humphrey's Clock, 
Vol. L with 22 illust. by Sibson, royal 8vo. 13s. cl.— Bingley’s 
Bible Quadrapeds, 16 plates, 3rd edit. square, 4s. cl.—Sedg- 
wick’s Stories, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Seven Hundred Domestic 
Hints, 2nd edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl—The Witch of Aysgarth, 
by Mrs. Golland, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. bds.—Sir A. Car- 
lisle on the Means of Preserving Health, 8vo. Gs. cl.—Carr's 
Sermons on the Seven Churches of Asia, &c. 12mo. 6s. ¢l.— 
Jewett’s Fifty-two Sermons, 3rd edit. 12mo. 5s. cl.—The 
Centurions, fe. 5s. el.—Biblical Cabinet Library, Vol. XXIX. 
“Lisco on the Parables,” translated by the Rev. P. Fair- 
bairn, fe. 7s. c_—M‘Ewen on the Types, new edit. with 
Introduetion by the Rev. H. M‘Neile, fe. 3s. Gd. cL—The 
Cottager’s Monthly Visitor for 1840, 12mo. 4s. bds., 4s. 6d. 
hf-bd.—The Rey. Plumpton Wilson’s Plain Guide to the 
Holy Communion, 12mo. 3s. Gd. cl.—The Missionary Reposi- 
tory for Youth, Vol. Il. 12mo. 2s. cl.—The Playfair Papers, 
or Brother Jonathan, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Owen 
Feltham’s Resolves, Divine, Moral, and Political, er. 4to. 
6s. swd.—Essential Considerations for Young Christians, 
lémo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Satan in Love, a Dramatic Poem, by Mrs. 
H. Downing, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. el.—Lee’s Hebrew Grammar, 
3rd edit. 8vo. 12s. cl.—The Family which Jesus Loved, by 
the Rev. J. H. Stewart, 12mo. 2nd edit. 6s. cl. 


(ADVERTISEMENT. }—LADIES’ SCHOOL, CLAPTON.—Mrs- 
LALOR and Miss BANKS beg to submit the following state- 
ment of the objects aimed at in their plans of education. 
The first is the formation of moral and religious character 
by a system of treatment addressed to the reason and the 
higher feelings, in which it is attempted to combine the 
regularity of a school with the affections and sympathies of 
a family. The growth of moral habits is promoted by lead- 
ing the pupils to reflect on the right and wrong of the ques- 
tions to which the events of their daily life give rise, and by 
adapting motives of action to the peculiarities of individual 

h In addition to religious instruction, strictly so 




















called, a religious character is given as far as possible to 
other studies, by turning attention to the proofs of the 
Divine wisdom and goodness which they furnish. In in- 
tellectual education the aim is to unfold the faculties of 


observation, reasoning, taste, 4c. and the acquisition of 
knowledge is made subservient to this end. With the same 
view, a gradual method of developement, conducted without 
the stimulus of competition, is preferred to any more strik- 
ing but less safe process. The mode of teaching by real 
objects is adopted, and such other modern improvements as 
have been tested by experience. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual subjects. The accomplishments which 
rt so much grace and enjoyment to social life are 
assiduously cultivated, but are not permitted to absorb at- 
tention to the exclusion of more solid attainments. Unre- 
mitting care is bestowed upon all that concerns the health 
of the pupils, and exercises calculated to give strength and 
Iness, and to preserve the form from distortion, are 
adapted to the age and constitution of each.—TERMs—ex- 
clusiye of Masters, 50 guineas per annum.—Pupils above 
the age of fourteen. 60 guineas.—Pupils under the age of 
nite, 40’ guineas.—The number is limited to Eighteen. 
5, Clapton Square, Dec. 





SONNET. 
On the Death of a Poet. 
Thou sleepest ; yet the light that round thee shone 
Is not for slumber nor the darksome grave ; 
Thou, whose crowned genius to all nations gave 
The glory of its song, and to thine own 
A more than mortal splendour. Had the tone 
No power the blights of envious Time to brave ? 
Could not thine all-immortal spirit save 
The clay which robed it as a shroud ? Thour"t gone, 
Yet ever livest in thy living verse ! 
Say, by the tears yet warm upon thy page, 
Hadst thou not longed the bard’s high tomb to share? 
Thou that wert born to misery, and didst nurse 
The infant sorrow tillit grew to age— 
At once the Child and Parent of Despair ! 
Eveanora Louisa Montagu. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Madrid, Nov. 10. 

Since I wrote last, there has been but little stirring 
in the way of literature. In a country like this, the 
least political shock is soon felt by publishers and 
book-buyers ; and the late political troubles have put 
an end to three of our Reviews and Magazines, and 
caused the publication of many other useful works to 
be suspended. I have, however, seen some parts of a 
History of the Basque Provinces, comprising the 
events of the late war, down to the treaty of Vergara ; 
but it is sad trash, and not worth further notice. 
The Historia de la Civilizacion Espaiiola,by Don 
Eugenio de Tapia, is entitled to greater attention. 
But by far the most remarkable production of the 
Spanish press for some time has been the History of 
the Peninsular War, by Count Toreno, It is a mas- 
terly work, both as regards style and spirit. It has 
given rise to some angry controversies on the part 
of generals and statesmen connected with the events 
described, and who consider themselves aggrieved. 
To one of the monks in the Esevrial (and, though 
monacal institutions have been suppressed, there 
still remain some few monks at that place) we are 
also indebted for an’ account of the Wars of the 
Commons under Charles V., written in Latin, by 
one Maldonado, who lived in the sixteenth century, 
and was an eye-witness of the events he relates. In 
consequence, it is said, of the liberal and impartial 
spirit in which this history is written, a licence for its 
publication could never be obtained, and it has long 
lain forgotten on the shelves of the Escurial, where it 
was lately discovered by Fray Antonio Quevedo, who 
has translated it, and added some judicious notes. 

It is currently reported, that, at length, the govern- 
ment has resolved on taking a census —that ar- 
rangements have been some time in preparation, 
and are neariy completed. This useful measure, 
owing to the calamities and troubles by which the 
country has been visited since the beginning of the 
present century, has been constantly postponed. In 
the meanwhile, a society at Barcelona, making use 
of such materials as are already in the hands of 
government, is about to publish a geographical, 


statistical, and historical dictionary of the Peninsula, | 


and of the colonies still subject to Spanish rule. 
Though the materials do not exist to enable them to 
compile a standard work, yet, the editors being men 
of learning and reputation, you may safely rely on 
having one infinitely better than the crude compila- 
tion of Mifiano. 

We are, as usual, inundated with poetry, princi- 
pally imitations from the French modern romantic 
school_with the exception, however, of Zorrilla, a 
young man scarcely four-and-twenty, Martinez de !a 
Rosa, Espronzeda, Garcia, Tassara, Cortes, Salas, 
Quiroga, Breton, and perhaps two or three more, 
all the other poets of modern Spain—and I can assure 
you they may be counted by hundreds—are scarcely 
worth notice. Translators are busy at work, chiefly 
fiom the French and Italian. No less than three 
translations of Thiers’s ‘ Histoire de la Revolution,’ 
are announced as forthcoming. English and German 
literature are exotic in this country. Imagine the 
works of Gibbon and Robertson translated into Spa- 
nish through the medium of French versions! This, 
too, has just happened with Mill’s ‘ Elements of Poli- 
tical Economy,’ which has been translated from the 
French, by Encina y Piedra. 

Bull-fights have lately found a panegyrist and a 





historian in no less a personage than Salazar, the 
Minister of Marine under the late King. The 
author uses every sort of argument to prove that bull- 
fights are not only an innocent pastime, but a noble 
occupation, and that they ought on that account to 
be encouraged by government. Of course, in order 
to strengthen his argument, he pours forth torrents of 
abuse on all foreigners, and especially on you Eng- 
lish, who, he says, never knew how to appreciate the 
noble qualities of the Spaniards, and mistake “ the 
innocent sport of a highly civilized and humane 
people, for the brutal recreation of a horde of wild 
Indians.” 





PERSIA. 

M. Coste and M. Eugéne Flandin, attached as 
artists to the recent French embassy in Persia, have 
remained in that country, to fulfil the mission assigned 
them by the Institute, in an excursion throughout 
Western Persia. From an account of their visit to 
Hamadan, the ancient Ecbatana, given in a long 
letter of M. Flandin’s, we extract the following parti- 
culars of the supposed tomb of the Jewish Esther and 
her uncle Mordecai :— 

* Hamadan is a town, at present, of small impor- 
tance. The houses are constructed of unbaked earth, 
and their walls encrusted with remains of ancient 
sculpture and architecture,—but chiefly in the Arab 
or Byzantine style. It was at one time in pos- 
session of the Turks, who raised many monuments 
within it, traces of which still remain. Amongst 
others, the castle is remarkable, and is called 
Musallah. The line of the fortifications may yet be 
traced, and there is a tower with a high wall still 
standing. Numerous and rapid rivulets descend 
from Mount Alvend—besides a torrent, which, passing 
beneath several small but lofty bridges, gives a very 
picturesque aspect to certain portions of the town. 
The Armenians are few in number—some twenty 
families being the sole representatives of Christen- 
dom in this place. For the most part they are mer- 
chants, and sell wine to the Musulmans, despite the 
precepts of the Koran and prohibitions of the 
governor. The annoyances to which the Jews are 
exposed do not prevent their congregating here in 
great numbers; und, no doubt, the tomb of Esther 
and Mordecai is the object of interest which attracts 
them. Amongst the still surviving remains of anti- 
quity which this town presents, that which made the 
greatest impression on me is this tomb of the beau- 
tiful Jewess, who slumbers by the side of her uncle 
Mordecai, in the corner of a small square situate in 
the midst of a ruinous quarter abandoned to the 
Jews. The antiquity of the monument which has 
the keeping of these precious remains seems anything 
but authentic, judging by its architecture. The dome 
and interior are in the Musulman style: and in all 
things resemble those of the Imans Zadeks(or descen- 
dants of the twelve great saints) met with every- 
where throughout Persia. This tomb has two cham- 
bers—the one very small, and entered by a very low 
gateway, closed by a door composed ofa single stone, 
This apartment is quite dark, but full of little lamps 
which serve to light the sanctuary on days of high 
festival. The second chamber is only to be entered 
by groping on the knees, through a small aperture, 
little more than a foot in height. When the entrance 
has been effected, the explorer finds himself in a 
gloomy enclosure, dimly lighted by a few straggling 
rays of the outer light, and with difficulty distin. 
guishes two cenotaphs of black and carved wood. 
They are alike—that of the fair Jewess being smaller 
only than her companion’s. The walls of the princi- 
pal chamber are engraved with several inscriptions in 
Hebrew. The cupola is surmounted by a swallow’s 
nest, which Morier also noticed, thirty years ago, 
This tomb is an object of pilgrimage to the Jews, 
who come hither every year, from all the corners of 
Asia. By what strange sequence of events, came the 
fair Queen of Shushan, the beloved of Ahasuerus, to 
set up her eternal rest in Ecbatana? On that head, 
the ignorant rabbins who worship, on this spot, the 
wandering shade of Esther, could give me no satis- 
faction. The authenticity of the tomb may very well 
be questioned.” 

In the town of Djoulfa, M. Flandin and his com- 
panion met with M. Eugéne Borée ; and the former 
gives an account of the disinterested efforts and dis- 
tinguished success of this apostle of European civi- 
lization, which is worth transferring to our columns 
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“ Beyond all doubt you are already acquainted, by 
reputation, with this generous young man; who, im- 
pelled at once by his religious zeal and his patriotism, 
has resided for the last two years in Persia,—where 
he has founded schools, in which the French language 
and the principles of European science are taught 
by him, and a few missionaries whom he has induced 
to follow him. His efforts to overcome the prejudices 
of the Persians have not been fruitless ; and he has 
succeeded in founding five schools, in the districts of 
Salmas, Ourumyiah, and Tauris, where the number 
and assiduity of the scholars are now a sufficient 
guarantee for his success. Our excellent compatriot, 
who by his disinterestedness and prudence has had 
the art to persuade the authorities of the Aderbidjan 
of the utility of his instructions, without alarming 
their fanaticism, has obtained from different gover- 
nors, and from the Shah himself, a firman which 
confers on him the right of founding, wherever he 
pleases, schools similar to those which have already 
attracted a great number of Chaldeans on the banks 
of Lake Ourumyiah, and at Tauris many Musulmans, 
whose rapid progress testifies at once to the intelli- 
gence of the pupils and the skill of the teacher. The 
slender resources of Persia, and all the annoyances 
there endured must be taken into account by those 
who would appreciate the amount of sacrifice made 
by this missionary of letters, in coming hither, and 
expending his patrimony, for the gratuitous exten- 
sion of scientific truths, and the acquisition of new 
friends to his country. 

“ When the embassy passed through Tauris, M. 
Borée, who entertained the project of establishing in 
the Christian town of Djoulfa and other places of 
southern Persia, auxiliary schools to those which he 
had organized in the Aderbidjan, joined us, and ac- 
companied us to Ispahan. By his exertions, and the 
intervention of the Comte de Sercey, the Shah, by a 
special firman, restored to France a convent which 
had formerly belonged to the French Jesuits, and 
had become the temporary abode of a Catholic Ar- 
menian priest. By slow degrees M. Borée made him- 
self understood by both Armenians and Musulmans; 
and, ere long, he had the satisfaction here, as at 
Tauris, Ourumyiah, and Salmas, to see around his 
chair numerous disciples of the two faiths, mingling 
on the same bench, and animated by the one com- 
mon desire of profiting by instructions so generously 
offered. At this moment, M. Eugéne Borée enjoys 
fully the result of his courage and zeal. The grati- 
tude and respect of the parents he has fully acquired ; 
and the attachment and zeal of the pupils are the 
ample reward of his labours and sacrifices.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
Tue question of copyright begins to assume an in- 


telligible form on the continent. The Dukes of 
Lucca and Modena have acceded to the convention 
entered into between the Emperor of Austria and 
the King of Sardinia, for the mutual protection of 
the literary works and the productions of artists pub- 
lished within their respective dominions. A decision 
has also been given in the Royal Court of Paris, 
which must have important consequences. We 
assure our readers that the report is not one of the 
ingenious puffs of the Messrs. Rowland, but a sober 
stutement of facts, as recorded in The Times. Messrs. 
Guelaud & Co., perfumers at Paris, were summoned 
before the Tribunal of Commerce, and 10,000 francs 
damages were claimed, for selling a counterfeit 
“ Macassar Oil,” with the name and address of 
“Rowland & Son” on the labels, The facts were 
not denied—indeed, proof was offered that Row- 
land’s name, seal, and signature, his treatise on the 
hair, his entire prospectus, were reproduced with the 
most minute accuracy ; that Rowland published re- 
clamations, loading his imitators with maledictions, 
and describing them as adventurers ; that the parties, 
with unheard-of effrontery, copied their own condem- 
nation; that Rowland again directed the public 
attention to the false signature, * Rowlandson,” put 
upon the fictitious article in place of ** Rowland & 
Son,” and this denunciation was also reproduced by 
the Paris pirates, who alleged that the fabrication 
of a foreign production was perfectly legal. The 
Court, however, decided in Rowland’s favour, and 
condemned each of the five members of the Parisian 
firm of perfumers to the payment of 600 francs 
damages. The Tribunal’s decision contained the 





following words :—* The name of a man engaged in 
any particular trade often becomes a valuable pro- 
perty, which the laws of all countries ought to re- 
spect; to such a name a commercial value is often 
attached, which becomes a real family patrimony. 
The fabrication of Macassar oil is open to the public 
in France, but no one has a right to manufacture it 
under a name which does not belong to him; and 
the care which the defendants have taken to affix 
the plaintiff’s name upon their phials, proves the 
plaintiff’s interest in preserving the integrity of that 
name. Good faith and equity are of all countries; 
and the tribunals of France should not suffer the 
public to be deceived by speculations repugnant to 
both good faith and equity. If it be alleged that in 
similar matters Frenchmen trading in England are 
exposed to similar spoliations, these allegations are 
not justified ; and, even if they were, it is not the 
less incumbent on the tribunal to do legal justice to 
foreigners placing themselves under the protection of 
the French laws, with a view to commanding and 
obtaining the same protection for Frenchmenabroad.” 
—The Parisian perfumers appealed to the Royal 
Court, where the judgment has been confirmed. This 
decision, however trifling in itself, is important for 
the principle involved. 

Among other signs of the coming season, not the 
least welcome is the re-opening of the Polytechnic 
and Adelaide Galleries. The old attractions of each 
remain in full force: at the former, the diving-bell, 
(in which, by the way, H.R.H. the Prince Albert 
lately descended,) at the latter, the electric eel—at 
both, a liberal amount of mechanical wonders and 
toys, among which the visitor, be he ever so wise, be 
he ever so simple, can hardly fail of a morning’s 
amusement. The Polytechnic Institution has largely 
increased its resources—added no less than seven 
rooms, and a second theatre for experiments. Among 
the recent additions to its models, is Hall’s hydraulic 
belt, a steam-engine on an improved principle, and 
a model of the Undercliff, Isle of Wight, must be 
mentioned ; among its works of art, copies on glass 
of pictures by Danby and Martin; the porcelain 
Table des Maréchaux, painted for Napoleon, and a 
porphyry table, manufactured in Sweden, and valued 
at 3,0007. 

The first meeting for the season of the Graphic 
Society, was held on Wednesday, at the Thatched 
House tavern. The room was but thinly attended, 
and the pictures, prints, and portfolios rather scanty, 
and devoid of attraction; yet the meeting was not 
without its interest, from two or three impressions 
exhibited of prints taken from electrotype plates, 
both in line and mezzotint, which defied even the 
eye of knowledge to say which was the original or 
which the copy. There will be no necessity hereafter 
to print from worn-out plates, or to re-engrave them. 
A plate fresh from the engraver’s hands can be now 
multiplied, if necessary, into a series of coppers—steel 
will no longer be of use. This will lower, not their 
value, but their price, and bring a new class of pur- 
chasers into the market. 

Mr. Fraser, the assistant Curator of the Zoological 
Society, has just received the appointment of Natu- 
ralist to the Niger Expedition. 

The gigantic project of draining the lake of Haar- 
lem, so often speculated on and abandoned, is now 
likely to be seriously undertaken by the Dutch 
government. We mentioned some time since that 
commissioners had visited Cornwall, for the purpose 
of ascertaining correctly, the relative power of the 
several engines there in use, and had made applica- 
tion to various engineers for suggestions as to the 
best mode of effecting this great work ; and we now 
learn that the King of Holland has authorized the 
raising a loan of three millions of florins, to be de- 
voted to this especial purpose. 

A new drama, by the Princess Amelia of Saxony, 
entitled, ‘Der Hauptmann Firnewald,’ (Captain 
Firnewald,) has been successfully produced at the 
Theatre Royal of Dresden. 

Our Paris intelligence mentions the death of M. 
Parisot, formerly editor of the Courrier Frangais, 
and more recently historiographer to the Ministry of 
Marine.—M. Ingres has returned from Rome, and 
has received a commission to paint the roof of the 
Salle du Tréne, at the Palace of the Chamber of 
Peers, for which work a sum of 10,000 francs has 
been assigned to him; and M, Schnez has been 





appointed to succeed him as Director of the French 
Academy in the former city. 

The ballad of the man “who married his wife 
on Sunday, and quarrelled with her on Monday,” 
sets forth, in small compass, the history of all recent 
undertakings having the establishment of an English 
Opera for their object. It is but a fortnight since we 
chronicled the opening of the Prince’s Theatre—we 
have now to announce, that the Messrs. Barnett's 
campaign closed yesterday week. For this sudden 
and disastrous termination, our contemporaries assign 
as reasons, the circumstance of * Fridolin’ having 
been forced upon the manager, against his inclination, 
asa condition of the engagement of a principal per. 
former ; and, as sequel to its failure, the refusal of 
that party to play upon a reduced salary till better 
times—that is, till another work, more profitable to 
the treasury, should be produced. The case, we 
think, needs but be stated, to substantiate as a 
melancholy truth, the fact that, with all the ery for 
nationality in music, there are none who are will- 
ing to sacrifice so small an amount of pretensions 
and profits to the well-being of English Art, as 
English artists; and that they are wanting in will 
as much—the truth must out—as in power! To 
prove our last assertion, nothing but a destitution of 
vocalists, making choice impossible, could have thus 
hampered Mr. Barnett with a condition so distasteful 
and disadvantageous. Nothing, again, but blind and 
selfish egotism could have precipitated him into so 
sudden a stoppage of his undertaking. Till our 
public and our professors will look in the face the 
plain truth, that without self-sacrifice for the general 
good, as well as study for individual advancement, 
the lyrical drama of England can never be raised 
from its prostrate condition: till audiences be willing 
to encourage second-rate performances, while per- 
formers, merging all private schemes and jealou- 
sies, are working themselves into a well-practised 
and intelligent body of artists, we shall, again and 
again, be humiliated in the eyes of Europe, by exhi- 
biting a National Opera House, which but opens its 
doors to close them again in eight days, The last 
rumour is, that the same company intend to resume 
their performances at the Olympic or the English 
Opera House. 

That our hopes in home progress may not sicken, 
we will take this opportunity to announce the pro- 
spectus of the Musical Antiquarian Society—an in- 
stitution akin to the Camden and Shakspeare 
Societies, having in view the publication of our 
ancient master-pieces of music, many of which have 
either never been printed, or in forms so costly, 
as to be beyond the reach of moderate purses. The 
Council is judiciously formed of the leading members 
of the English profession—the subscription list is 
already, we hear, in a prosperous state of fulness; 
while the catalogue of works suggested for publication 
is long and tempting. The first issue will, we be- 
lieve, be Byrde’s Mass for Five Voices; to be followed 
by the Canciones of Tallis and Byrde, the madrigals 
of Wilbye, Morley, Bateson, Dowland, Gibbons, 
Weelkes, &c. ; the operas, cantatas, and instrumental 
sonatas of Purcell, and the dramatic songs of Lawes, 
Locke, Campion, and others. 

While matters at home are thus strangely divided 
between activity and worse than stagnation, one of 
our English composers, and one of our best English 
singers, Mr. Balfe, isin Paris, singing with great suc- 
cess in choice musical circles, and composing—s0 
runs the rumour—an opera for the Opéra Comique. 
The Académie, last week, produced Donnizetti’s new 
work, ¢ La Favorite,’ which is said to have succeeded, 
and introduced in it a new singer, M. Baroilhet, who 
has for many years been renowned in Italy among 
the baritones. He, too, made a hit ; and is described 
as the best singer of his kind that has appeared 
at the Grand Opera since the days of Liis. It is 
further reported, that a company from the Thédtre 
Frangais, with M. Cartigny at its head, will come 
over during the ensuing season — bringing Made- 
moiselle Rachel as its prime attraction—to intro- 
duce ‘Les Horaces,’ and ‘ Bajazet,’ and the other 
master-pieces of the classical French drama, to an 
English public, at the Princess’s Theatre. There is 
a natural want of sympathy between the subjects of 
King Shakspeare and those of Le Roi Corneille, hard 
to forget; and all who have sufficient liberality to 
enjoy some of the most remarkable acting which the 
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has ever seen, in whatever form it presents 
itself, will do well to prepare themselves to lay their 
nationality aside, and to regard the tirades and con- 
tes of Tragedy—sweeping by, not “in sceptered 

1," but in the hoop and perruque of the times of 
Louis Quatorze—with toleration, if not enthusiasm. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NEW EXHIBITION, representing THE SHRINE OF THE 
NATIVITY at Bethlehem, painted by M. Rénoux, from a 
Sketch made on the spot by David Roberts, Esq. A.R.A., in 1839. 
«The spectator may almost suppose himself in the very birth- 
Jace of the Saviour,” — Times. Also, ‘THE CORONATION of 

een Victoria in Westminster Abbey, by M. Bouton. Open 
from Ten till Four. 


THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, Regent- 
street, to be RE-OPENED THIS DAY, the 12th instant, for 
MORNING and EVENING EXHIBITIONS. The additional 
Theatre, New Rooms, Galleries, and Decorations, have been 
completed, and about 500 Scientific Novelties and Works of Art 
of great and general interest have been added. Mons. Laurent, 
jun.’s new Cornet Band, in imitation of the Horn Band of the 
fmperor of Russia, will perform both Morning and Evening. 
—Morning admission to the whole, ls, ; Evening ditto, com- 
mencing at Seven o'clock, Is. A modified scale for Schools. 
The Laboratory is open to Pupils, and the Chemist conducts 
Assays and Analyses. 








a SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Dec. 5.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the chair.—G. 
Smith, Esq. and G. F. Travers, Esq. were elected 
Resident Members. 

The Honorary Secretary read a Report, by Capt. 
Jacob, of the Bombay Army, on the Iron Mines 
worked in Kattywar,in the peninsula of Guzerat. 
There are six foundries at work in the province, and 
occasionally two or three more. The mines are 
merely circular holes, dug from the depth of from 
five to twenty feet, and excavated as far as can be 
reached by pickaxe and shovel. The ore is then 
sifted and washed, and sent to the foundry, either in 
carts, or on bullocks and donkeys. The smelting 
process is nearly as simple as that of excavation — 
long and narrow furnaces of brick-work, protected 
by a mere shed, receive the ore, with the charcoal 
employed as fuel. The air is supplied by two pairs 
of bellows, formed by sewing buffalo hides on bamboo 
hoops. These beliows are pressed alternately by the 
chest and arms of the workman, and a strong blast 
is sent through a pipe, which enters the furnace at a 
hole closed round with clay. So powerful an action 
is maintained by these rude means, that within ten 
minutes after its commencement the Captain saw 
the scoria begin to exude. When the mass is taken 
out, itis carried to a second furnace, where it is again 
heated, split into equal portions by a wedge, and 
wrought into bars by hammering. The whole quan- 
tity thus manufactured in the province, Capt. Jacob 
estimated at less than 150 tons annually ; and to 
produce this, the workmen toil from morning to 
night with great industry and perseverance, which 
the superior skill and machinery of England is, un- 
happily for these poor people, rendering every year 
less available to procure a subsistence, the cheapness 
of the European iron obtaining for it a preference 
over the native article, even in the immediate site of 
its production. Capt. Jacob found, from the infor- 
mation supplied by the workmen, that the produce 
of a foundry while the wind was easterly was greater 
than that when the wind blew from the west, in the 
proportion of seven to five. This he accounted for, 
in some means, by the great dryness of the east wind, 
while that from the west is moist. The superinten- 
dent of the foundry, however, was of opinion that it 
might be attributed to climate. He said, that metals 
were like men—one wind and climate agreed best 
with one, and another with another. He said, also, 
that more iron was made in cold than in hot wea- 
ther ; but this he accounted for in a more intelligible 
manner, in supposing the difference to arise from the 
greater strength of the men in cold weather, which 
would confirm his first opinion, though, as he admits, 
scarcely to the degree of difference observed. The 
paper concluded with the expression of an opinion, 
that the manufacture of the country, from the com- 
petition of foreign metal, runs a considerable risk of 
extirpation at no distant period. 

_ The Director exhibited a fac-simile of an inscrip- 
tion on a copper-plate of the fifth and sixth century 
of the Christian era; and read an account of it, 
which, with a translation, was sent to him by Ball 
Shastree, a native of India. The original belongs to 
4 person resident in the northern Konkan, and has 
been in the possession of his family from time imme- 


certain devotees, but is interesting, from the names 
of the rulers given in the introductory portion, and 
from the resemblance of its alphabet with that of the 
Allahabad pillar, deciphered by the late Mr. James 
Prinsep. The plate bears no date; but it records, 
that the grant was made by Négavardhana, nephew 
of Pulakesi, of the Chalukhya dynasty, who, from an 
inscription quoted by Mr. Elliott in a paper in vol. 
iv. of the Society’s Journal, was reigning in .p. 490. 
Its phraseology is in remarkable conformity to one 


to the same Pulakesi, who is identified with the Pula- 
kesi of the present inscription by the name of his 
horse, Kantha Chitra, given in both. The elegance 


termines that it was written before the period when 
the taste of the Hindus was vitiated, and they became 
admirers of laboured rhymes, childish plays on 
words, and highly-wrought metaphors. Three addi- 
tional names of the Chalukhya kings are brought to 
light by this inscription—those of Kortivarma, Jaya 
Sinha, and Ndgavardhana, the father, the younger 
brother, and the nephew of Pulakesi. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 2.—The Rey. Dr. Buckland, President, in 
the chair. 

The paper by Mr. Lyell, ‘On the Geological Evi- 
dence of Glaciers in Forfarshire,’ begun at the pre- 
ceding meeting, was resumed and concluded.—For 
several years Mr. Lyell had referred to the agency 
of ice, the transport of the vast erratic boulders which 
occur on the tops and sides of the Forfarshire hills, 
as well as in the valleys; also the want of stratifica- 
tion in the greater portion of the boulder formation 
or till; and the contortions of the incoherent beds of 





gravel and clay resting upon it; and the manner in 
| which he supposed drifting masses of ice produced 
| these effects, he fully explained in a paper on the 
| Norfolk drift (Athen. No. 639). When, however, he 
| endeavonred to apply this theory to numerous facts 
| which he had for years carefully observed in Forfar- 

shire, he found considerable difficulty in accounting 
for the stratified deposits constantly overlying the 
unstratified—for the latter ascending to higher levels 
than the former—for the till often forming mounds 
which nearly block up the drainage of certain glens 
and straths, and constituting with a capping of stra- 
tified materials narrow ridges which frequently sur- 
round lakes, swamps, or peat mosses—and for the 
total absence of organic remains in the till. Many 
of these difficulties, Mr. Lyell states, have, however, 
been removed by M. Agassiz’s application of the 
glacier theory to Scotland ; and he has become con- 
vinced by a re-examination of a considerable portion 
of Forfarshire, that glaciers not only existed for a 
long time in the Grampians, but extended into the 
low country. Nevertheless there are still many facts 
connected with the ridges of stratified sand and 
gravel at various levels which he is unable to explain. 
Before he enters upon a description of the monu- 
ments of extinct glaciers, Mr. Lyell states that though 
he had long advocated the theory of drift ice, and 
had inferred from the tertiary fossils of Canada, that 
the cold in North America in the latitude of Quebec 
was far more intense than now, his thoughts had been 
diverted from every hypothesis assuming a constant 
covering of snow on the mountains of Scotland, by 
the conviction that the climate was warmer in Great 
Britain than it is at present, during the several ter- 
tiary periods. He is, however, now of opinion, that 
immediately antecedent to the existing epoch there 
may have been great oscillations of climate in the 
northern hemisphere. The county of Forfar, Mr. 
Lyell divides geologically into three principal dis- 
tricts,_that of the Grampians, formed of granite, 
gneiss, mica-slate and clay-slate flanked by a lower 
range of old red sandstone associated with trap—that 
of the Strathmore, composed of old red sandstone 
—and that of the Sidlaw Hills, constituted of the 
inferior beds of the same formation, usually accom- 
panied by trap; and he adds, that the district may 
be considered to represent on a small scale, both 
geologically and physically, that part of Switzerland 
where the phenomena of erratic blocks are most re- 
markable, for the Grampians with their crystalline 
rocks are comparable to the Alps, the Sidlaw Hills 
with their secondary formations to the Jura, and the 





given by Mr. Elliott in the same paper, and relating | 


and simplicity of the language of this inscription de- | 


morial. It merely records the grant of a village to | Strathmore to the great valley of Switzerland ; and 


the masses of Grampian rocks in the Strath and at 
considerable heights on the Sidlaw Hills, recal to 
mind the erratic blocks of the Pays du Vaud and 
the Jura. The detritus spread over Forfarshire, Mr. 
Lyell divides into three deposits, presenting distinct 
characters :—Ist, the thin covering on the tops and 
sides of the Grampians, and derived from the disin- 
tegration of the subjacent formations, with a slight 
intermixture of pebbles traceable to rocks not far 
distant and at higher levels; 2ndly, the impervious 
till and boulders with other unstratified, transported 
materials, disposed at various heights in the glens and 
the Strathmore; and 38rdly, the stratified gravels, 
sands, and clays, which overlie the unstratified. The 
accumulations belonging to the second division occur 
| on both sides of every glen, frequently arranged in 

terraces with a nearly flat top, and sometimes with 

two taluses, one towards the river, and the other of 

less height towards the mountain. These terraces or 
| lateral mounds generally increase in width and depth 
| as they descend from the higher to the lower glens, 
attaining in the latter sometimes a thickness of 100 
feet. In the inferior part they consist of large an- 
| gular and rounded fragments, imbedded in unstrati- 
| fied mud and sand, the composition of the mass 
| increasing in complexity as the mounds of the lateral 
| glens unite with those of the. main glen. In the 
| higher part they are often composed of forty and 
even eighty feet of gravel and sand of the same na- 
ture, but stratified. These mounds acquire occasion- 
ally, as in the glen of South Esk, so great a volume 
as to block up the valley, leaving only space for the 
| river to pass. The South Esk springs from a shallow 
| lake, twenty miles from the Strathmore, and nearly 
| 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. For the first 
six miles, the river flows through a region of granite 
| or gneiss, and the fragments of rocks derived from it 
| may be traced to Cortachie, a distance of twelve 

miles ; the detritus also in this glen, and in all the 

others composed of granite and gneiss, preserves 
| throughout a uniform grey colour. On entering, 
however, the zone of mica-slate, it is invariably tinged 
red in every glen, and this colour is imparted to the 
detritus in the lower portions of the glens, notwith- 
standing the intermixture of the pale brown mate- 
| rials obtained from the clay-slate district. Another 
proof of the downward course of the transported 
matter composing the mounds, is the rare occurrence 
of fragments of quartz till the glens enter the mica 
schist region, where thick beds and veins of pure 
white quartz abound. The chief exception to this 
descending range is a boulder of conglomerate in the 
bed of the Proson, and evidently derived from hills 
two miles to the south, but considerably above the 
level of the glen. This distribution of the detritus, 
and its arrangement in mounds along the sides of 
the glens, Mr. Lyell says, agrees well with the hypo- 
thesis of glaciers and their lateral moraines ; and is 
not reconcileable with the theory of submergence, 
and the subsequent removal by denudation of the 
central portion of a deposit supposed to have filled 
the bottom of the glens. The total want of strati- 
fication he also urges asa proof that the materials 
were not deposited from water. The glacier theory is 
farther shown to offer the only explanation of the 
phenomena presented by Lochs Brandy and Whor- 
ral, situate 1,500 feet above the sea, and 600 above 
the Kirktown of Clova. Loch Brandy is surrounded 
on three sides by lofty precipices of gneiss, while on 
the south it is hounded only by an enormous accu- 
mulation of sand, mud, and fragments of rocks, evi- 
dently derived from the cliffs which overhang the 
lake on the east, north, and west. It is impossible, 
Mr. Lyell observes, to conceive how these great 
masses could have been conveyed over a deep lake ; 
but if it be supposed that the cavity occupied now 
by water was once filled with a body of ice, it is easy 
to account for the transport of large boulders from 
the northern to the southern side of the cavity, and 
their mode of distribution beyond it. Loch Whorral 
presents analogous phenomena; and the immense 
mass of detritus which extends from its southern 
side, terminates in the plain of Clova, in a multitude 
of hillocks and ridges, resembling in shape some of 
the terminal moraines of Switzerland. One of the 
features in the transported materials of the South 
Esk, formerly regarded by Mr. Lyell as very difficult 
of solution, is a great barrier at Glenairn, where the 
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valley contracts to scarcely half a mile in width, and 
is flanked by steep mountains. Viewed from below, 
the barrier resembles an artificial dam, 200 feet high, 
and divided along its summit into hillocks. On the 
east side, it is cut through by the Esk, and its 
breadth is about half a mile. Behind it, is a flat 
plain, four or five miles long, and a mile and a half 
broad, through which the Esk meanders; and that 
it was once covered by a Jake, is proved by some 
deep drains, which exposed a succession of horizontal 
beds of sand, clay, and drift-peat. The lower part 
of the barrier, thirty feet in depth, laid open in the 
river cliff, consists of unstratified mud, full of boul- 
ders; and the upper part, from 50 to 100 feet thick, 
of gravel and sand, inferred by Mr. Lyell, from ana- 
logy, to be stratified. If this barrier be supposed to 
be a large terminal moraine, accumulated by a re- 
treating glacier, Mr. Lyell states that its origin is 
easy to be understood ; and that the water produced 
by the melting of the ice may have overflowed the 
mound, and furrowed out the softer materials com- 
posing the upper part into ridges and hillocks: but 
he adds, it is difficult to comprehend how a capping 
of such materials on the summit of a terminal 
moraine could have acquired a stratified structure. 
At Cortachie, four miles below the barrier of Glen- 
airn, the Esk enters the lower country of old red 
sandstone ; and a mile and a half further down it is 
joined by the Proson; and a mile yet lower, by the 
Carity. In the district where these streams unite, 
there is a great amount of unstratified detritus, full 
of Grampian boulders, and covered, for the most 
part, with stratified gravel and sand, in some places 
from thirty to forty feet thick; and the beds have 
occasionally been so contorted mechanically, that a 
vertical shaft might cut through the same stratum 
three times. As the surface of the subjacent boulder 
clay has not been similarly affected, Mr. Lyell 
ascribed these contortions, when he first saw them 
in 1839, to the lateral pressure of large masses of 
drift ice repeatedly stranding ona shoal of soft mate- 
rials, In making an excavation about ten years ago 
near the Proson, curved beds of detritus were ex- 
posed, overtopped by others perfectly horizontal. 
The phenomena exhibited by the till in that district, 
Mr. Lyell conceives might be well accounted for by 
the union of three or four large glaciers ; but he con- 
siders it difficult to find an explanation for the cha- 
racters exhibited by the overlying stratified materials, 
the top of which must be 600 feet above the level of 
the sea, and facing the Strath. In following out the 
ridge of gravel between the Proson and the Carity 
towards Pearsie, during last October, in company 
with Dr. Buckland, the latter drew the author’s at- 
tention to a spot recently laid bare, half a mile 
south-west of the house of Pearsie, where the surface 
of a porphyritic rock was polished, furrowed, and 
scratched; and the workmen employed in quarrying 
in Forfarshire state, as a general fact, that the surface 
of hard rocks, when first uncovered, is smooth, 
polished, and scored. Another general fact is, that 
the boulder till becomes gradually more and more 
impervious to water as it approaches the lower part 
of the Grampians, not in consequence of the influx 
of distinct materials, but, in Mr. Lyell’s opinion, of 
the more finely triturated state of the mud, and due 
probably to a prolonged action of the ice.—The 
author then proceeds to describe the phenomena 
presented by the Strathmore. This district is inter- 
sected by many longitudinal ridges, some of which 
are 200 or 300 feet above the adjacent valleys. 
They are generally covered with till and erratics, 
derived partly from the Grampians, and partly from 
the subjacent old red sandstone ; and the covering 
is so prevalent in Strathmore, that the subdivisions 
of the rocks in situ are difficult to trace. This boulder 
till, or mortar, as it is termed in Forfarshire, forms 
invariably the lowest part of the transported matter 
of the Strath. Mr. Blackadder has ascertained, that 
it often fills hollows, which would become lakes or 
peat mosses if the till were extracted: and Mr. Lyell 
observes, that if the cold period came on slowly, the 
action of the advancing glaciers would have pushed 
forward vast increasing masses of detritus, and spread 
them over the Strath, filling up more or less the hol- 
lows and cavities previously occupied by water. 
Along most of the river courses, and in the lowest 
depressions of Strathmore, the till is covered with 
stratified sandy gravel. One of the most remarkable 


peculiarities of the transported detritus of Forfar- 
shire and Perthshire, is a continuous deposit of 
boulders and pebbles, which may be traced about due 
west and east, from near Dunkeld to Lunan Bay, 
passing through the lowest part of Strathmore, and 
then persistently through the lowest depressions of 
the Sidlaw Hills from Forfar, to Lunan Bay. No 
great river, however, now follows this course; but 
the range of the band of detritus is marked every- 
where by lakes and ponds containing shell marl, and 
by swamps and peat mosses. The lakes are com- 
monly surrounded by ridges of transported matter, 
from fifty to seventy feet high—the upper half con- 
sisting of stratified gravel, sand, loam,and clay; and 
the lower of unstratified mud and boulders. The 
lakes or peat mosses are sometimes oval, sometimes 
quadrangular; and the finest and most numerous 
examples are in the lower tract, which has the Dean 
for its southern boundary, and the road from the 
bridge of Ruthven to the south of the grounds of 
Lindertis for its northern; but they exist throughout 
a district extending thirty-four miles in length, and 
from a mile and a half to three miles in width. The 
Grampian boulders are similar throughout, and may 
have all come from the valley of the Tay ; and Mr. 
Blackadder pointed out to the author, that the por- 
tions of actinolite schist which abound in the gravel 
are not found in any other of the valleys connected 
with the region of marl lochs; but the secondary 
pebbles vary according to the district occupied by 
the gravel. Although no river follows the line of 
these lochs, yet the country is so low, that if the 
transported matter were removed, a very slight rela- 
tive change of sea and land would convert the district 
into an estuary ; and Mr. Lyell, therefore, formerly 
conceived that such a disposition of the surface 
might have existed, and that masses of ice, loaded 
with detritus, drifting from the Grampians and con- 
tiguous hills, might have deposited the till in quiet 
water; and that the overlying stratified ridges of 
sand and gravel might be bars formed progressively 
in the estuary. This view was confirmed, in Mr. 
Lyell’s opinion, by an examination of the inland 
ridges of sand and rounded boulders in Sweden, un- 
doubtedly of marine origin. These ridges are from 
fifty to several hundred yards broad, and from fifty 
to more than one hundred feet high ; and they often 
extend many leagues in a north and south direction. 
Where they consist of gravel and sand, they are stra- 
tified; but where they are principally composed of 
rounded boulders, six or eight inches in diameter, 
there are no marks of stratification. After long 
search, Mr. Lyell found shells in only one instance, 
in a bed of marl belonging to a ridge in the suburbs 
of Upsala, about twelve feet below the top of the 
ridge, and eighty above the sea. The shells consisted 
of the species most abundant in the Baltic. In his 
account of these phenomena, in a memoir published 
in the Philosophical Transactions, he states his be- 
lief, that the ridges were thrown down at the bottom 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, in lines parallel to the ancient 
coast, and during the successive rise of the land. Nei- 
ther in Forfarshire nor in Sweden has Mr. Lyell 
observed a deposit full of marine shells constituting 
part of one of the ridges of sand; and he does not 
remember to have seen in Sweden any east and 
west or transverse ridges. The glacier theory, the 
author observes, appears to offer a happy solution 
of the phenomena of the marl loch gravels of Forfar- 
shire, the longitudinal ridges representing lateral and 
medial, and the transverse ridges terminal moraines ; 
and it accounts for the absence of organic remains. 
It has always appeared to Mr. Blackadder and Mr. 
Lyell a remarkable fact, that these loch-marl gravels 
at Forfar rise to a height of nearly 100 feet above 
the tract of till, which separates them from the 
valley of South Esk. In the present configuration 
of the country, water could not throw down the For- 
far gravels without extending to the South Esk, the 
detritus of which is completely distinct, and separated 
by a low district of till without gravel ; and Mr. 
Lyell says, that the only method of explaining the 
phenomena is by supposing either that a glacier 
occupied the space now formed of till, or that a 
local change has taken place in the relative levels of 
land by which the stratified gravel of Forfar was up- 
lifted, or the till northward depressed. Another line 
of stratified detritus, at a higher range, and about 
thirteen miles in extent, may be traced from the Loch 








of Lundie along the Dichty Water to the sea at 
Monyfirth ; and there are many others. Mr, Lyell 
then alludes to the sea shells of existing species found 
to the east and west of Dundee, at heights varying 
from 20 to 40 feet, as the only instance known to 
him of the occurrence of such remains in stratified 
clay and gravel ; and as affording a proof of a certain 
amount of upheaval subsequent to the accumulation 
of the till, not only along the coast, but in the interior, 
He objects, however, to a general submergence of 
the country since the till and erratic blocks were con- 
veyed to their present position, on account of the 
partial distribution of the stratified gravel. With 
respect to the age of the superficial detritus of For. 
farshire, whether stratified or not, Mr. Lyell says, that 
though the accumulations contain no marine remains, 
it may be affirmed, that the till and gravel last de- 
posited are of modern origin, because they constitute 
exclusively the dams of certain marl-lochs, and be- 
cause all the remains, freshwater or terrestrial, found 
in the marl, to the very bottom, belong to existing 
species ; and he consequently infers that these were 
the first beings which inhabited the water or neigh- 
bouring land, when it assumed its present configura. 
tion. The Sidlaw hills, the highest point of which 
is 1,500 feet above the sea, and the whole country 
between the Strathmore and the Tay are overspread 
with an impervious boulder formation. The erratics 
derived from the Grampians are equal in size to 
those contained in the till of the glens and Strath, 
and are associated with fragments of the subjacent 
grey beds of the old red sandstone. One of the 
Grampian boulders, which lies within forty feet of 
the summit of Pitscomb Hill (700 feet above the sea), 
is a block of mica-slate thirteen feet long by seven 
feet broad, and it is seven feet high above the ground, 
The nearest point from which it could have been 
derived is fifteen miles to the north-west. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Lyell observes, that though there are 
evidences of glaciers having once existed in the prin. 
cipal highland valleys, and their tributary glens in 
Forfarshire, and though the Scottish mountains may 
have been covered with permanent ice, yet that in 
consequence of the difference of latitude, Switzerland 
can present but an imperfect analogy of the state of 
things in Scotland during the glacier period. It is, 
he says, to South Georgiain the 54th degree of south 
latitude, to'Kerguelen’s Land, in the 50th, or to Sand- 
wich Land, in the 59th, that the nearest approach to 
the supposed condition of Scotland during the glacial 
epoch must be looked for. In those regions the gla- 
ciers extend to the sea, and there are no warm 
valleys into which they can descend and melt, the 
temperature of summer and winter being also nearly 
equal, They therefore probably remain stationary. 
In the Alps, on the contrary, the indefinite accumu- 
lation of snow is checked, 1st, by evaporation with- 
out melting; 2nd, by the descent of glaciers in con- 
sequence of gravitation, a cause considered by M. 
Agassiz not very influential ; 3rd, by the descent of 
glaciers arising from the expansion, which accom- 
panies the alternate freezing and liquefication of 
water. The last, which is the most powerful source 
of relief in Switzerland, must, Mr. Lyell states, be 
comparatively feeble in countries like South Georgia 
and Sandwich Land; and hence that the accumulation 
of ice can be checked only by evaporation and the 
gravitation of the mass, As the study of the tertiary 
strata proves that a warm climate certainly preceded 
the assumed glacier period in the northern hemi- 
sphere, and as a milder climate has since prevailed, 
the author says, there are three distinct phases in 
the action of the supposed ice: Ist, its gradual 
coming on; 2nd, its continuance in full intensity ; 
and 3rd, its gradual retreat. During the first epoch, 
Mr. Lyell observes, only the higher mountains would 
send down glaciers to be melted in the plains, as in 
Switzerland ; and the ice would be in constant 
motion, the lower boundaries sometimes advancing, 
sometimes retrograding ; but that from century to 
century it would gradually extend its permanent 
limits, and would finally reach the sea. During the 
advance, he says, the terminal moraines would be 
pushed forward, and forced into the cavities previ- 
ously occupied by lakes. While the second period 
continued, he conceives, the snow accumulated to 
vast thicknesses, filling up the glens and plains, and 
leaving bare only the peaks and precipices of the 
loftier mountains; and that from these points the 
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fragments were detached, and progressively, but | 
| Solid frame of brass, three-quarters of an inch thick, 
at great distances from the parent rock, and at high | 


almost imperceptibly, conveyed, which are now found 


— Te the third epoch, or that during which the 
mows and glaciers gradually disappeared, he assigns 


the deposition of the erratic blocks on the hills and | 


in the plains, and the production of the terminal mo- 
raines, or the existing transverse mounds, as well as 
the accumulation of the bodies of water from the 
melting of the ice, which have in various localities 
overflowed and modified the outline of the stratified 
detritus. 

A paper ‘ On the Evidence of Glaciers in the North 
of England,’ by Dr. Buckland, was also read, but we 
must defer our notice of it till next week. 

{In the last Report (Athen. No. 683. p. 949, 1st column, 
line 20 from the bottom), for miles read inches.) 

ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 13.—F rancis Baily, Esq., Vice-President, in 
the chair.—The Earl Fitzwilliam, and A. P. Greene, 
Esq. R.N., were elected Fellows, 

The following communications were read :— 

A Letter from Mr. Dawes, on the subject of the 
Binary Star, registered by Sir William Herschel as 
the sixteenth of his third class of double stars. 

A Supplemental Catalogue of the Right Ascen- 
sions of Fifty-five Stars contained in the Royal 
Astronomical Society’s Catalogue. By the Honor- 
able John Wrottesley.—Of the stars contained in this 
catalogue, seventeen had been wholly, or in part, 
observed at the time Mr. Wrottesley’s former cata- 
logue of 1318 stars, for which the gold medal of the 
Society was awarded in 1839, was in course of obser- 
vation, but are not included in that catalogue. The 
remaining thirty-eight are selected from the first list 
of stars accompanying Mr. Baily’s “ Address to As- 
tronomical Observers,” May 1837; and such were 
chosen as had not been previously observed at the 
author’s observatory, or had not been observed at all 
since Pjazzi’s time, or presented discrepancies, the 
clearing up of which seemed most likely to prove 
interesting. The observations of these thirty-eight 
were begun in May 1837, and carried on until 
August in the same year, by Mr. Hartnup; they 
were resumed by Mr. Wrottesley himself in Decem- 
ber 1839, and concluded in August 1840. In every 
case the observations were continued until six or 
more of each star had been procured. Asa test of 
the extent to which the catalogue may be relied on 
for accuracy, Mr. Wrottesley states, that out of the 
forty-three stars contained in it, which have been 
observed by Mr. Airy, in no one case does the differ- 
ence of the results, for a star more than 25° from 
the pole, exceed 6* 17. 

Postscript to Mr. Baily’s Report on Mr. Maclear’s 
Pendulum Experiments. By Mr. Baily.—The au- 
thor states that the Admiralty having left to his 
decision the form and construction of a new pen- 
dulum, which they had resolved on sending out to 
the Cape, for the purpose of being swung by Mr. 

ear at the several stations of the trigonometrical 
survey now in progress in that colony, he had not 
hesitated in adopting the dar-pendulum, as by far 
the best and most convenient for a travelling instru- 
ment. The pendulum which has been accordingly 
constructed is a brass bar, sixty inches long, two 
inches wide, and about half an inch thick. It was 
formed of several thin plates which were pressed 
together by a rolling machine, and is, consequently, 
very compact and hard. Its specific gravity was 
8.60, and its rate of expansion for one degree of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, .00001034. It is fur- 
nished with four knife-edges, thereby affording the 
advantages of four distinct pendulums on one and 
the same bar, and which thus serve as a check on 
each other. After everything was finished, seven 
sets of experiments were made on each knife-edge, 
the mean results of which were respectively as follows: 
knife-edge A, 85906.322 vibrations; B, 85905.725 ; 
C, 85904.107 ; D, 85903.427 ; in a mean solar day. 

computations and corrections were made in the 
usual manner, with the exception of the correction 
for the height of the barometer, which can only be 
determined accurately by swinging the pendulum in 
vacuo. For this there was not time before the pen- 
dulum was sent off, and the correction was assumed 
to be the double of that which is given by the formula 
which was usually employed, prior to the experi- 
ments of M. Bessel. The agate planes, which were 








made expressly for this pendulum, are attached to a 


and having three foot-screws for the purpose of level- 
ling the planes. 

Observations of the Second Comet of 1840, made 
at the Observatory at Hamburgh. By Mr. Rumker. 
—The observations give the apparent right ascension 
and declination from January 29 to March 24. 





Botanica. Society. — Nov. 30, — Anniversary 
Meeting. —_J. E. Gray, Esq. F.R.S. in the chair.— 
From the report of the Council, it appeared that 23 
members had been elected since the last Anniversary, 
and that the total number amounted to 128. The 
numberof British plants received, was as follows: 1155 
species, including 20,022 specimens. The distribu- 
tion of the Society’s duplicates will take place in 
January next, when each member who has contri- 
buted specimens, will receive such of his desiderata 
as the Society is able to supply (in proportion to his 
contributions). Between 13,000 and 14,000 foreign 
plants had been received, presented by Dr. Von 
Martius, Dr. Krauss, Dr. G. Watson, and others. 
The report was unanimously adopted. A ballot then 
took place for the Council for the ensuing year, when 
the chairman was re-elected President, and he nomi- 
nated J. G. Children, Esq. F.R.S., and H. C. Watson, 
Esq. F.L.S. Vice Presidents. Mr. J. Reynolds and 
Mr. Daniel Cooper were re-elected Treasurer and 
Curator, and Mr. T. Sansom and Mr. 8, P. Wood- 
ward were appointed Assistant Curators. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Haymarket.—The comedy by Sir Edward Bul- 
wer, with the striking title ‘ Money,’ which had been 
repeatedly postponed from accidental circumstances, 
—the last time on account of a severe domestic 
affliction with which Mr. Macready was visited 
—was produced at this theatre on Tuesday. It is 
a latitudinarian interpretation of the term comedy, 
to apply it to a drama such as ‘ Money,’ which is con- 
structed on the principles of farce, so far as the cha- 
racters and dialogue are concerned,—only that it 
is in five acts instead of two, and possesses some 
serious interest. The author has evidently laid him- 
self out to please the million, and has succeeded ; 
he has dashed off a few broad caricature outlines, 
which have a ludicrous effect on the stage: and with 
this grotesque phantasmagoria of modern society, as 
its game is played at Crockford’s, he has interwoven 
a love story, as improbable in its way as the comic 
scenes are absurd. Evelyn, the hero, is suddenly 
raised from the dependant state of a poor relation to 
vast wealth ; and,—instead of wishing to marry his 
cousin Clara, who loves and is beloved by him, and 
who had only declined a previous offer of his hand 
because at the time she was as poor as himself,—he 
proposes to a vain coquette, without a single good 
quality, because he is told by her father, Sir John 
Vesey, whose unscrupulous character he is well 
acquainted with, that she had sent a ten-pound note 
anonymously to a poor widow. The drama opens 
with a téte-d-téte between these worthies :— 


Sir John. The dear deceased! Alas, he was, indeed, like 
a kangaroo in a jaundice! And jf, after all these marks 





of attachment, you are not his heiress, why then the finest | 


feelings of our nature—the ties of blood—the principles of 
justice—are implanted in us in vain. 

Georgina. Beautiful, sir. Was not that in your last speech 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern upon the great Chimney-sweep 
Question? 

Sir John. Clever girl!—what a memory she has! Sit 
down, Georgy. Upon this most happy—I mean melancholy 
—occasion, I feel that I may trust you with a secret. You 
see this fine house—our fine servants—our fine plate— 
our fine dinners: every one thinks Sir John Vesey a rich 

Geor. And are you not, papa? 

Sir John. Not a bit of it—all humbug, child,—all hum- 
bug, upon my soul! As you hazard a minnow to hook in a 
trout, so one guinea thrown out with address is often the best 
bait for a hundred. There are two rules in life—Firsr, 
Men are valued not for what they are, but what they seem 
to be. Seconpty, If you have no merit or money of your 
own, you must trade on the merits and money of other 





people. My father got the title by services in the army, 
and died penniless. On the strength of his services I gota 
pension of 4002. a-year—on the strength of 4002 a-year I 
took credit for 800/.: on the strength of 800/. a-year I mar- 
ried your mother with 10,0002,: on the strength of 10,0002. 
I took credit for 40,000/., and paid Dicky Gossip three 
guineas a-week to go about everywhere calling me ‘* Stingy 
Jack.” 

Geor. Ha! ha! A disagreeable nickname. 

Sir John. But a valuable reputation. When a man is 
called stingy, it is as much as calling him rich; and 
when a man’s called rich, why he's a man universally 
respected. On the strength of my respectability | wheedled 
a constituency, changed my politics, resigned my seat toa 
minister, who, to a man of such stake in the country, could 
offer nothing less in return than a patent office of 20007. a- 
year. That's the way to succeed in life. Humbug, my dear! 
—all humbug, upon my soul! 

Geor. I must say that you— 

Sir John. Know the world, to be sure. Now, for your 
fortune, as I spend all that I have, I can have nothing to 
leave you; yet even without counting your uncle, you have 
always passed for an heiress on the credit of your expecta- 
tions from the savings of “* Stingy Jack.” The same with 
your education. I never grudged anything to make a show 
—never stuffed your head with histories and homilies; but 
you draw, you sing, you dance, you walk well into a room ; 
and that’s the way young ladies are educated now-a-days, 
in order to become a pride to their parents and a blessing 
to their husband—that is, when they have caught him. 
Apropos of a husband; you know we thought of Sir 
Frederick Blount. 

Geor. Ah, papa, he is charming. 

Sir John. He was so, my dear, before we knew your poor 
uncle was dead; but an heiress such as you will be should 
look out for a duke.—Where the deuce is Evelyn this 
morning ? 

Geor. I’ve not seen him, papa. What a strange character 
he is—so sarcastic ; and yet he can be agreeable. 

Sir John. A humourist—a cynic ! one never knows how 
to take him. My private secretary,—a poor cousin,—has 
not got a shilling, and yet, hang me if he does not keep us 
all at a sort of a distance. 

Geor. But why do you take him to live with us, papa, since 
there ’s no good to be got by it ? 

Sir John. There you are wrong; he has a great deal of 
talent: prepares my speeches, writes my pamphlets, looks 
up my calculations. My report on the last Commission has 
got me a great deal of fame, and has put me at the head of 
the new one. Besides, he is our cousin—he has no salary: 
kindness to a poor relation always tells well in the world ; 
and benevolence is an useful virtue, particularly when you 
can have it for nothing. x 

Sir John’s falsehood is detected;—the mercenary 
views of himself and daughter exposed, and Evelyn 
is in the end united to Clara, who proves to be the 
anonymous donor ; but such an artifice is too slight to 
sustain the serious interest,—which is, moreover, 
damaged by other incidents, wholly inconsistent with 
the noble spirited character the hero assumed to be- 
long to and at variance with the usages of society. 
There is little in the dialogue to redeem the defects of 
the plot, it being hastily, and even coarsely written ; 
though not without occasional points of force and 
smartness, the repartee rarely rises beyond clever 
clap-trap, and the pathetic passages are marred by 
the false direction of the sentiment. Nevertheless, 
Sir Edward Bulwer’s ‘Money’ will pass current, 
though it has little of the sterling ore, for the sake of 
the glitter and the droll effigies stamped upon it— 
like the flash notes of puffing tradesmen, which pass 
from hand to hand for the sake of the joke. The 
Public is grateful to any one who will make it 
laugh, and many try who never succeed ; but success 
may be purchased too dearly, when an author of 
talent and celebrity sacrifices his reputation in ac- 
complishing his purpose. With a little more care 
for the means, and a regard to truth and nature, Sir 
E. Bulwer might have produced a genuine comedy, 
reflecting the manners and spirit of his day, which 
would have lived, as Sheridan’s have done. He has 
knowledge of the world and of character, skill in 
writing dialogue, aptitude at conceiving striking situa- 
tions, and considerable experience of stage effect : 
these advantages combined, leave an author without 
excuse for neglecting the essentials of dramatic 
power—consistency of character, probability of inci- 
dent, and coherency of action. 

The clever acting, the superb scenery and appoint- 
ments, and the finished manner in which the play is 


| placed on the stage, contributed materially to its suc- 


cess, All the performers were perfect in the business 
of the scene, as well as the words of their parts, and 
each one appeared animated with h_ esprit de corps : 
the delay has had a beneficial effect in allowing time 
for careful rehearsal, but the manager deserves equal 
praise for availing himself of the opportunity in so 
efficient a manner. Nothing could be better. Mr. 
Macready, as Evelyn, did all that powerful acting 
could accomplish, towards lessening the glaring de- 
fects of the author’s delineation; allowing for his 
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peculiar style, which is unsuited to the light and 
flexible spirit of comedy. To this inevitable defect we 
ascribe the failure of his attempt to convey an impres- 
sion that he was only feigning the desperate gambler 
and ruined man, in the scenes where he puts the dis- 
interestedness of the manceuvring baronet and his 
daughter to the test. Miss Helen Faucit played the 
heroine, Clara, with a quiet, gentle, unobtrusive 
earnestness, that, in conjunction with the natural and 
amiable character, was quite charming ; the actress 
seemed only to have taken counsel of the woman how to 
deport herself, as a delicate and warm-hearted maiden 
would have done. Wrench, as Captain Dudley Smooth, 
—or deadly Smooth as he is called—a_ professed 
gambler, who always wins, and who eases his victims 
* like a friend,” as Izaak Walton counsels the angler 
in baiting his hook with a gudgeon, looked the calm- 
featured, cool-headed, soft-spoken scoundrel very 
well; and Mr. D. Rees, as Mr. B. Stout, a busy 
Radical politician, seemed to perspire at every pore 
with heat and haste;—Mr. Webster, as Graves, a dis- 
consolate widower, with his “ sainted Maria” always 
on his lips, and a dismal aspect and demeanour, 
being the only honest and sensible man in the dra- 
matis persona, ought not to have been made ridi- 
culous, Mrs, Glover, as Lady Franklin, a gay young 
widow, with a design on Mr. Graves, and Mr. Strick- 
land and Miss P. Horton, as Sir John Vesey and his 
daughter, also deserve praise: nor must the anony- 
mous representative of the “old member’ of the 
club be overlooked, with his cuckoo note “ Waiter— 
snuff box.” The scene at the club is represented to 
the life, as regards both the animated and still life 
accessories ; and as the dialogue has been commended, 
we shall here give it:— 

The interior of * * * *s Club; night ; lights, §c. Small sofu- 
tables, with books, papers, tea, coffe, §c. Several members 
grouped by the fireplace ; one member with his legs over the 
back of his chair ; another with his legs over his table ; a 
third with his legs on the chimney-piece. To the left, and in 
Jront of the Stage, an old member reading the newspaper, 
seated by a small round table ; to the right a card-table, 
befere which Captain Dudley Smooth is seated, and sipping 
lemonade ; at the bottom of the Stage another card-table. 

Glossmore, Stout. 

Gloss. You don’t come often to the club, Stout ? 

Stout. No; time is money. An hour spent at a club is an 
unproductive capital. 

Old Member (reading the newspaper). Waiter !—the snuff- 

OX. Waiter brings it. 

Gloss. So, E.velyn has taken to play? I see Deadly Smooth, 
**hushed in grim repose, awaits his evening prey.” Deep 
work to-night, | suspect, for Smooth is drinking lemonade 
—keeps his head clear—monstrous clever dog! 

Enter Evelyn ; salutes and shakes hands with different mem- 

bers in passing up the stage. 

Eve. Mow a’ ye do, Glossmore ? How are you, Stout ?— 
you don’t play, L think! Political Economy never plays at 
cards, eh ?—never has time for anything more frivolous than 
Rents and Profits, Wages and Labour, High Prices and Low 
—Corn-laws, Poor-laws, Tithes, Currency—Dot-and-go-one 
—Rates, Puzzles, Taxes, Riddles, and Botheration ! Smooth 
is the man. Aha! Smooth. Piquet, eh? You owe me my 
revenge ! 

(Members touch each other significantly ; Stout walks away 

with the snuff-box ; Old Member looks at him savagely. 

Smooth. My dear Alfred, anything to oblige. 

[They seat themselves. 

Oll Mem. Waiter !—the snuff-box. 

[ Waiter takes it from Stout, and brings it back to Old 

Member. 
Enter Blount. 

Blount. So, so! Evelyn at it again,—eh, Glossmore ! 

Gloss. Yes, Smooth sticks to him like a leech. Clever 
fellow, that Smooth! 

Blount. Will you make up a wubber? 

Gloss. Have you got two others? 

Blount. Yes; Flat and Green. 

Gloss. Bad players. 

Blount. | make it a wule to play with bad players; it is 
five per cent. in one’s favour. I hate gambling. But a quiet 
wubber, if one is the best player out of four, can’t do one 
any harm. 

Gloss. Clever fellow, that Blount ! 

[Blount takes up the snuff-box, and walks off with it ; Old 

Member looks at him savagely. 

[ Blount, Glossmore, Flat, and Green make up a table at the 

bottom of the Stage. 

Smooth. A thousand pardons, my dear Alfred,—ninety 
repique—ten cards!—game! 

Eve. (passing a note to him) Game! Before we go on, one 
question. This is Thursday—how much do you calculate to 
win of me before Tuesday next! 

Smooth. Ce cher Alfred. We is so droll! 

Eve. (writing in his pocket-book) Forty games a-night—four 
nights, minus Sunday—our usual stakes—that would be 
right, I think! 

Smooth (glancing over the account). Quite—if I win all— 
which is next to impossible. 

Eve. It shall be possible to win twice as much, on one 
condition. Can you keep a secret? 

Smooth. My dear Alfred, I have kept myself! I never 
inherited a farthing—I never spent less than 4,000/. a-year 
—and I never told a soul how I managed it. . 

Eve. Hark ye, then—a word with you—(they whisper). 





Old Mem. Waiter !—the snuff-box. 

( Waiter takes it from Blount. 
Enter Sir John. 

Eve. You understand ? 

Smooth. Perfectly; anything to oblige. 

Eve. (cutting) It is for you to deal. [They go on playing. 

Sir John (groaning). There’s my precious son-in-law, that 
is to be, spending my 1 and making a fool of 
himself. 

[ Takes up the snuff-box ; Old Member looks at him savagely. 

Blount. Ym out. Flat, a poney on the odd twick. That’s 
wight.—(Coming up, counting his money.) Well, Sir John, 
you don’t play? 

Sir John. Play? no! Confound him—lost again! 

Eve. Wang the cards!—Double the stakes! 

Smooth. Just as you please—done ! 

Sir John. Done, indeed! 

Old Mem. Waiter !—the snuff-box. 

{ Waiter takes it from Sir John. 

Blount. Y've won eight points and the bets—I never lose 
—I never play in the Deadly Smooth set ! 

[Takes up the snuff-box ; Old Member as before. 

Sir John (looking over Smooth’s hand, and fidgetting back- 
wards and forwards). Lord have mercy on us! Smooth has 
seven for his point! What's the stakes? 

Eve. Don’t disturb us—I only throw out four. Stakes, 
Sir John ?—immense ; Was ever such luck ?—not a card for 
my point. Do stand back, Sir John—I'm getting irritable. 

Old Mem. Waiter !—the snuff-box. 

[ Waiter brings it back. 

Blount. One hundred pounds on the next game, Evelyn? 

Sir John. Nonsense—nonsense—don't disturb him! All 
the fishes come to the bait! Sharks and minnows all nib- 
bling away at my son-in-law ! 

Eve. One hundred pounds, Blount? Ah! the finest gen- 
tleman is never too fine a gentleman to pick up a guinea. 
Done! Treble the stakes, Smooth ! 

Sir John. Um on the rack! (seizing the snuff-box.) Be 
yee Evelyn! take care, my dear boy !—now don’t ye—now 

on't. 

Eve. What—what? You have four queens !—five to the 
king. Confound the cards!—a fresh pack. (Throws the 
cards behind him over Sir John.) 

Old Mem. Waiter !—the snuff-box. 

(Different members gather round. 

First Mem. I never before saw Evelyn out of temper. He 
must be losing immensely ! 

Second Mem. Yes, this is interesting! 

Sir John. Interesting! there’s a wretch ! 

First Mem. Poor fellow; he'll be ruined in a month! 

Sir John. Ym in a cold sweat. 

Second Mem. Smooth is the very devil. 

Sir John. The devil’s a joke to him! 

Gloss. (slapping Sir John on the back) A clever fellow, that 
Smooth, Sir John, eh? (Takes up the snuff-box ; Old Mem- 
ber as before). 001. on this game, Evelyn ? 

Eve. (half turning round). You! well done, the Constitu- 
tion! yes, 1002! 

Old Mem. Waiter! the snuff-box. 

Stout. (1 think TLL venture !—2U0/. on this game, Evelyn ? 

Eve. (quite turning round) Ha! ha! ha!—Enlightenment 
and the Constitution on the same side of the question at 
last! O, Stout, Stout! great happiness of the greatest num- 
ber—greatest number, number one! Done, Stout !—200/.! 
—ha! ha! ha!—I deal, Stout. Well done, Political Eco- 
nomy—Ha! ha! ha! 

Sir John. Quite hysterical—drivelling! Arn’t you 
ashamed of yourselves? His own cousins !—all in a conspi- 
racy—a perfect gang of them. (Members indignant. 

Stout (to Members). Hush! he’s to marry Sir John’s 
daughter. 

First Mem. What, Stingy Jack’s? oh! 

Chorus of Members. Ot Oli! 

Old Mem. Waiter !—the snuff-box. 

Eve. (rising in great agitation) No more, no more—I've 
done !—quite enough. Glossmore, Stout, Blount,—I’ll pay 
you to-morrow. I—I—. Death !—this is ruinous! 

(Seizes the snuff-box ; Old Member as before. 

Sir John. Ruinous? 1 dare say it is! What has he lost? 
what has he lost, Smooth? Not much? eh? eh? 

(Omnes gather round Smooth. 

Smooth. Oh, a trifle, dear John !—excuse me! We never 
tell our winnings.—(To Blount) How d’ye do, Fred?—(To 
Glossmore) By the bye, Charles, don’t you want to sell your 
house in Grosvenor-square ?—12,000/., eh ? 

Gloss. Yes, and the furniture at a valuation. 
3,000. more. 

Smooth (looking over his pocket-book). Um!—Well, we'll 
talk of it. 

Sir John. 12 and 3—15,0007. What a cold-blooded rascal 
it is !—15,000/. Smooth ? 

Smooth. Oh, the house itself is a trifle, but the establish- 
ment—I'm considering whether I have enough to keep it 
up, my dear John. 

Old Mem. Waiter the snuff-box! (Scraping it round, and 
with a wry fuce)—And its all gone! (Gives it to the Waiter 





About 


| to fill.) 


Sir John. (turning round). And it’s all gone! 

Eve. (starting up and laughing hysterically). Ua! ha! all 
gone ? not a bit of it. Smooth, this club is so noisy. Sir 
John, you are always in the way. Come to my house! 
come! Champagne and a broiled bone. Nothing venture, 
nothing have! ‘The luck must turn, and by Jupiter we'll 
make a night of it! 

Sir John. A night of it!!! For Heaven's sake, Evelyn! 
Evelyn !!—think what you are about !—think of Georgina’s 
feelings!—think of your poor lost mother!—think of the 
babes unborn !—think of— 

Eve. Yl think of nothing! Zounds!—you don’t know 
what I have lost, man; it’s all your fault, distracting my 
attention! Pshaw—pshaw! Out of the way, do! Come, 
Smooth. Ha! ha! a night of it, my boy—a night of it! 

(Exeunt Smooth and Evelyn. 

Sir John (following.) You must not, you shall not: 





Evelyn, my dear Evelyn!—he’s drunk—he’s mad! Will 
no one send for the police ? 

ee Se 

em. ta 
Waiter, the snuff-box ! oe 

Mr. Marshall has given a gorgeous semblance of 
reality to the splendid drawing-room of Evel 
though the sculpture is somewhat superabundant, 
The play was received with great applause, and ig 
likely to run through the season. 

A new farce brief and lively, called ‘ Bob Short,’ 
by Mr. Mark Lemon, is running its round here ;_ 
Covent GarpEN has also produced, this week, a suc- 
cessful farce ‘ Brother Ben,’ by Mr. Morton, son of 
the late dramatist of that name. 





MISCELLANEA 

Trish Antiquities —A few days ago, a farmer dis. 
covered in a bank in a bog, in the townland of Kin- 
nigo, near Armagh, a beautiful antique bulla. It ig 
nearly the shape of a heart, and is made of fine gold, 
The back and front are without ornament, but the 
sides are covered with fine twisted wire, ending in 
loops at the top. Along with it he found a spear. 
head, having a socket and holes for rivets,—a celt, 
with socket and loop—and two rings of cast brass, a 
large and a small one, linked together. They are 
all in high preservation, and have been added to the 
collection of Mr. Corry, Armagh. 

Effect of Winds upon the Atmosphere.—The follow- 
ing laws have been deduced from extended experi- 
ments by Kamtz and Dove. 1. The barometer 
falls under the influence of the east, south-east and 
south winds; the descent changes to ascent by the 
south-west wind ; rises by the west, north-west and 
north winds ; the ascent changes to descent by the 
north-east wind. This law is deduced from observa- 
tions, made at Paris four times a day, at first for five 
years, then forten years, 1816-25. 2. The thermo- 
meter rises by the east, south-east and south winds ; 
the ascent changes to descent by the south-west wind ; 
falls by the west, north-west and north ; the descent 
changes to ascent by thenorth-east wind. Thisand the 
following are believed to be based upon observations 
made at Paris and London, and have been confirmed 
by observations of Kamtz himself during four years, 
3. The elasticity of aqueous vapour is increased by 
the east, south-east and south winds; its increase 
changes to decrease by the south-west wind ; it de- 
creases by the west, north-east and north winds, and 
its decrease changes to increase by the north-east 
wind. 4. The humidity of the atmosphere de- 
creases relatively from the west wind, passing by the 
north to the east, and increases, on the contrary, 
from the east by the south to the west. 

Overflowing of the Rhone.—The causes of the late 
inundation are thus explained in the French journals, 
The meteorological observations made in the city of 
Lyons give as the measure of the rain which fell 
there during the 27th of October, and six following 
days, 32 centimetres and 4 millimetres, or rather 
more than 12} English inches. The yearly average 
at Lyons being 54 centimetres, or 21,1; inches. To 
this phenomenon was added a burning southern and 
south-west wind, which prevailed during three weeks 
in the upper Alps, melting immense masses of snow, 
which sent down their fatal tribute. 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—The Third Advent, received— 
J.5., declined. . 

We are obliged to A. B., but he should privately send his 
name and address, to authenticate his statement. 

It is most strange, if the Baronets, and those “allied to 
them by blood and otherwise,” care nothing about the 
exposure of their absurd pretensions (Athen. No. 655), that 
the editor should be again importuned to insert letters 
having reference to the subject. 

A desperate author, with more money than wit, bas been 
pleased to advertise his work in the Tunes, under the pre- 
text of justifying himself from a judgment pronounced 
months since in the Athen@um. The silly attempt to hide so 
obvious a fact under so shallow a pretext, reminds us of the 
story told of some eastern Booby bird, which seeks conceal- 
ment by thrusting its head into the sand, forgetting that its 
body is only the more offensively perked up in the face 
of its laughing enemies. We were bound, he says, if we 
noticed his work at all, to give extracts from it- Why, if 
such a principle were once established, the force of dulness 
could go no farther than a literary paper. But the conduct 
of the Atheneum is the pretext: the undeniable fact— 
which the Booby bird had not wit enough to conceal—is, 
that “not one of the reviews have cited a single line from 
his poem,” therefore “ the author has determined to adopt 
that plan in vindication of his Muse;” and copious extracts 
from his poem, which the public is ‘‘ earnestly solici 
to read, figure in Zhe Times, headed * Advertisement 
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ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
Pi ANNUITY a Blackfriars, 


(a Peyton, 
Ae sies Johnston, Es ai 
John Towgood Kem ble — 
John G. Shaw Lefevre, PRS. | Le Merc hant Thomas, Fg 
Trustees —Jobn Deacon, Esq.,John G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 
Charles Johnston, E 
is Office a have the option, either of securing a 
Ie ths um at death at a low rate of Premium; or of parttci- 
pating in $ of the nett profits of the Company on paying an in- 
creased rate of Premium. 
The following are the annual Premiums for the assurance of 
joo, on @ healthy life in either case :— 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 


Age 20| 1. 11s. Sd. |30| 20. 2s. 2d. | 40| 20. 17%. Od. | 50} 47. Os. Bd. 
WITH PROFITS. 
Jae 20! 1.16s. 11d. | 30] 20. 9s. 2d. | 40) Sl. 6s. Gd. | 50! 4 4l.14s.2d. 


A division of the profits will take place quinquennially. Bo- 
puses accrue after three annual premiums shall have been paid; 
and parties can receive their bonuses in a present sum, or have 

m applied in augmentation of their Policies, or in reduction 
aaeit future Premiums. Assurers on the non-bonus system 
may contract to pay their Premiums either in one sum, ina 

en number of payments, in annual, half-yearly, or quarterly 
payments, or on the ascending or descending sca le. Officers in 
the Army and Navy when in active service, persons afflicted with 
chronic and other diseases, and such as are going beyond the 
jimits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Rates. Prospec- 
tuses and all necessary information may be obtained at the 
Office. Proposals can be passed daily 
Mit ‘HARL SAWARD), Secretary. 
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HERODOTUS 
Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lone- 
Just DANTE price 2s. 
ves CHILD AND THE HERMIT. 
Masten by superior 

Wwoond GRAVINGS. 
Darton & Gare Holborn-hill, 


On the 22nd of Bese ty 5 49 wen in one handsome 
5s. 


OEMS by the TADY "FLORA HASTINGS. 
Edited by her Sister. 
Printed for William ockween & Sons, Edinburgh ; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 
Just ae 8vo. 10s. 
ATAN IN L E; a onentie 
By Mrs. HARRIET DOWNING, 
Author of ‘Remembrances of a Monthly Nurse e,” * Bride of 
ay. ¥. &. Dedicated by permission to his Royal Highness 
ce 
“ And hen shall be no more curse.’’"—Rev. xxii. 3. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


BRITISH INDIA, 
This day is dow mpg 9 .—- 8vo., illustrated oom Drawings 
on the spot, 12s. cloth lettere 
ARRATIVE of a THREE “MONTHS’ 
MARCH in INDIA, and a Residence in the Dare. 
Br the Wife of = Officer in the 16th Regiment of Fo 
Lond: R. Hastings, 13, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn : ee of 
all Booksellers a ‘Public Libraries. 
Now complete, in Seven Parts, price 10s. each, 
GYPTIAN INSCRIPTIONS; from the Bri- 
tish Museum ry other source: 
=. 4 EL SHARPE, Esq. 
y the same Author, 


LA Vousulnry of Hieroglyphics, price 12s. 6d. 
rds. 














Poem. 








2. Egypt under the Ptolemies, price 8s. 6d. bds. 
3, Early History of Egypt, price 12s. 6d. bds. 


‘dward Moxon, Dover-street. 


2th edition, price 95-5 silk, lls., 0 , a 

HE WOM EN of ENGLAND, ‘their Social 
Duties and Domestic Habits. By MRS. ELLIS. 

“7 we. could have our own way, every family should order a 

he Women of England.’ Husbands, especially young 

Husbands, should buy it Sor their Wives ; Fathers for their Daughters ; 

%. for their Sisters.’"— Methodist Magazine. 
Fisher, Son & Co. London ; Chatham-street, Manchester ; and 
Junter-street, Liverpool. as 


In post vo. a 6s. Tsk < with Plates and Woodcuts. 
TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 
By JOHN PHIL a F.R.S. F.G.S., Professor of 
Geology in King’s College, London; Author of ‘ A Guide to 
Geology,’ &c 
“One of the most sae and practically useful books ever 
published.” *"— Birmingham Her 
a An admirable digest of seclegtenl knowledge.”’— Edinburgh 
verti: 
‘Adam. and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co., Whittaker & Co., and Hamilton, Agen & Co. London. 


vo. cloth lettered, price 1 
PALLActEs, OF THE FACULTY. 
y Dr. DICKSON, 
vs “ A book of intense interest. "Western Star. 

This is a bold book, a very bold—and we recommend per- 
sons who have been dosing the mselves on drugs, to kick out 
the ¢ spothecary and pay it Sunday Tim 

e cannot too highly compliment the author of this volume 
on his fearlessness and firmness of purpose. Poor Lord Dur- 
am | _ ia rene it he might have still been living.”"—Metro- 











Poktan 
H. hairs 219, Regent-street ; and all Booksellers in Town 
and Count 





Just published. 
HE ART of ENGRAVING; being an His- 
torical and distinct Account of the various Styles now 
Practised, with Instructions as to the various modes of opera- 
tion, treating on Etching, Line, Stipple, Chalk, Aquatint. Mez- 
zotint, Lithography, Zincography, ‘ood, and Medallic sere 
ving, Electrography, and Photography, illustrated with ten 
i imen Engravings of the various styles. By TI. H. FIELD- 
IG, Esq. Royal 8vo. price 12s. cloth lettered. 
Also, nearly ready, 
EDITED BY A NAVAL OFFICER, 


An Epitome of the Naval Service, or Young Sea 
cers’ Manual. Moctrated by seven beautifully coloured 
Engravings of Ships and Vessels of the different Rates in Her 
Majesty's Service. By W. Knell. Size, royal 8vo 
London; Ackermann & Co, 96, Strand, 





Now ready, i EF 3 vols. post 8v0. 
HE PLAYFAIR PAPERS; 
Or, BROTHER JON. m4 
With Lllustrations by Cruikshank. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


This day is published, L- a So. x. +- Coloured Map and Sections, 
A MEMOIR OF 
ID- LOTHIAN and EAST- LOTHIAN 
AL-FIELD 
By DAVID MILNE, Een. F. RS. E. & F.G. 
Edinburgh: Wm. Blackwood & Sons; and all iSsoksellers. 


Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE rares: for GOLD: 


A NOVEL, 
By Miss BURDON 

Authorof the‘ Friends of Fontainbleau,’* 

- Boone, 29, New nd-street ; 0 
burgh ; J. Cumming, Dublin. 

= Just published, in 4to. bds., 

DESCRIPTIVE "ACCOUNT “of ‘some NEW 

NSTRU MENTS for correctly graduating GLASS TUBES 
for EUDIOMETRICAL and other Purposes, and of some Eudio- 
metric.Apparatus, recently invented by Charles Thornton Coat- 
hupe, of raxbail, near Bristol. 

don: Ball & Co., 34, Paternoster-row. 


Speedily = - published by Messrs. Ackermanns, Strand, 
Vaccifally inscribed to Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
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Wiis “VADE MECUM; 
original Charades ond E Enigmas, 


containing Thirty-six 


The Answers are withheld Gor a time, as curiosity, to be gra- 
tified, must first be excited. 
8vO. price 12s 
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WEALT 
By CEONGE’ RAMSAY, B.M., of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
By the same Author, 
Political Discousuea, including a Discussion of the 
Question of the Ballot. Price 9s. . 
Disquisition on Government. Price 4s. 
Adam & ane Black, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London. 
his day is published, 12mo. price 7. 
ETROSPECT of a M ILITARY LIFE 
during the most eventful periods of the last war. 
By JAMES ANTO 
Late Oniimedantie aa and or ‘ioyal Highlanders. 
at & bo. Duin 32, Fleet-street ; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh; Curry 
o., Dublin. 











On Saturday,"January 2, will be published, price éd. 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
HE GARDENER’S CHRONICLE; 
A WEEKLY RECORD of RURAL ECONOMY and 
GENERAL NE 
rticultural Part 


§ the Ho: 
Edited by PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 
a received by all Newsmen. 


ready, price 4s. bound. 
"AND COM- 








HE BRITISH ALMANAC 
THE BRITISH ALMANAC, separate, price 
THECOMPANION tothe ALMANAC, separate, 
price Half-a-Crow 
London 
ow re “aT 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“St A AAD BE HEIR? 
By the same Author, ney published, 
Nan Darrell. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
The Quiet Husband. 3 vols. post 8vo 
T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 


PANION for 184 
One Shilling. 
wn. 
ares Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 
W HO 
By Miss euLan’ Pic KERING. 
The Fright. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
burgh. 





THE PULTENEY LIBRARY . 
Now ready, Vol. I. mye ore, am Portrait, price 10s. 6d., 


HE WORKS of DANIEL DE FOE, with a 
Chronological Catalogue of his Works. Also, the follow- 
ing works may be had complete :—LIFE of DE FOE, with Por- 
trait, a Nears rH JACK 1s. 4d. 5 MOL A. FLANDERS, is id.; 
ROXA EMOIRS of a CA et ls. 4d. ; NE 
VOYAGE ROUND t the WORLD, Is. Ms UNCAN GaMp- 
BEL ; JOU RNA AL of the PLAGUE. 
ndon: John Clements, este Regent-street ; 
Simpkin & Marshall; Sherwood ; and Strange, Paternoster-row. 


APS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION 
of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
No. 87, containing Maps of SOUTH AMERICA 


Part IV., ond NORTH AFRICA ANCIENT, Part I., is this day 
publishe a. 


No. 88, containing Plans of MARSEILLES and 





| TOULON, will ro in January 


Map o f the Kingdoms of BELGIUM and 
HOLLAND is just published by the Society. 
59, Lincoln's Inn-fields, 10th bec. 1840. 





w ready, in is post 8vo. 
HRO N ICLE of 
Mrs. C. RAs WILSON. 
** Three most deitebtfai volumes of fiction.” — . 
“We congratulate the authoress on her vereatility, and we 
have no doubt the * Chronicles of Life’ will become as popular | 
as they deserve to be.”"— Morning 
pa ws e gpreservediy recommend them.”’—Lit. Gaz. 
7. - Boone, 29, New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 
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CHEMISTRY MADE EASY. 
Just publishe 


d, 
18mo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d., ae Si one "Outline Engravings and 


7 . 
RACTICAL FA AC T'S in CHEMISTRY ; 
EXEMPLIFYING THE RUDIMENTS, 
and showing with what facility the Principles of the Science may be 
experimentally demonstrated at a (rifling expense. 
“It unfolds the principles of the science in plain and concise 
will encourage that spirit of ingenuity and perse- 





A NEW WEEKLY AND MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
7 SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1841, will 
ppear, No. Il. of a WEEKLY PUBLICAT ON. Price 6d. 
(To be re-issued in Monthly Parts.) Beautifully printed, and 
illustrated HE tine Engravings on Wood, entitl led 
. BRITISH MISCELLANY, 
7 will ie supported by the First Writers of the day 
London: gpa ‘arey-street ; H. Hooper, Pail Mall; 
and a all MF Hers an and Aewemen | in Town | and C ountry. 


(THE WESTMIN ‘STER. "REVIEW, 


No. 68, 
Contents: 


Emigration: Comparative prospects of our new colonies ;— 
(with coloured maps of Port Grey, Australind, New South Wales, 
and Port Nicholson, New Zonigne. 


Joman, and her social positio 

Architectural Competition ; (with illustrations from the de- 
signs of Messrs. Cockerell & Donaldson for the New Repet 
Exchange.) 

Licence of Counsel ; Phillips and Courvoisier. 

The Currency and ban 

The Anglo-Turkish Wa ar. Egypt and Syria. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Notices 

H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 


MONTHLY agp ote AND wr yy 
in January , will appear No. I. of 
HRIST IAN RE “MEM BRANGER: - Monthly | 
Magazine and Review. This Magazine will henceforth 
be conducted on an enlarged and improved plan, combining as 
much as possible the features of the + (renter and Monthly 
periodical. A considerable accession of literary talent has been 
secured, and it is hoped that in its new form the * Remembrancer’ 
will be deemed worthy of extensive public support. Intending 
subscribers are requested to enter their names as soon as pos- 
~ pad at their respective booksellers. ‘There will be no increase 
OF pri 
James Burns, 17, Portman-street, Portman-square, to wrhese 
Sosesd - Communications and books for Review are to be ad- 
resse’ 





ow ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 ve 


’ H ‘HE NEW ROMANCE OF MILITARY 
LIFE, 
° . HE CONSPIRATORS.’ 
y CAPT. QUILLINAN, 

“ This high! exciting work is not one story, novel, or romance, 
but a series of stories, having this single link of union, that the 
all present some phasis of that Philadelphian conspiracy which 
existed against Napoleon in the ranks of the French army. and 
made ¥ grow pale and tremble in the very noontide of bis 
power. In the first story, the Philadelphian brotheris a French 
colonel; and a strange mixture of the sentimentalict, the sen- 
sualist, the ruflian ; and the hero is Auguste Champelmonde— 
the story in which he figures, * The Sisters of the Dou 
our judgment, the most exciting story of the day. 
laid the volame down till we had completed its perusal. 
scene of the next story, entitled * The Royalist,’ is laid in 7 
erland. Hofer, the d peed patriot, is introduced; and t 

national! peculiarities of the people of those mountain regions ae 
excessively well ey The third story,‘ The Man without 

Name," L rather an historical sketch of the Philadelphian 
cons piracy than a tale, but it will be read with deep interest. It 
is fall of curious, and, to a majority of English readers, we sus- 
pect, novel information. We recommend * The Conspirators’ 
as the most agreeable series of tales that have appeared this 
ason."’—Conserrative Journa’ 


se 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





verance by which difficulties, apparently insurmountable, may 
e easily overcome."’—Dr. Ryan's London Medical Journal. 
London: Thomas Tegg; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and John 
Ww ard, 79, Bishopsgate- street Withit Within. 
Album: 


HE CARCANET; a | ; a Literary “con- 
taining Selections from the most Distinguished Writers. 
Ismo. cloth, gilt leaves, 5s. 
TheC ynosure ; a Literary Album. By the Editor 
of ‘The Carcanet.’ 18mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 5 
“A pretty little volume, with a multitude : of tasteful selec- 
tions from some two hundred authors, ous a fit companion for 
the popular ‘ Carcanet.’ ""—Liferary Ga 
William Pickering, Publisher, *C —_— lane. 


ICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION of the 
POETS. Beautifully printed, price 5s.; or bound in mo~- 
rocco for Presents, 10s. 6d. each volume. 
Burns, 3 vols. Pope, 3 vols. 
Thomson, 2 vols. Goldsmith. 
ilton, 3 vols. 
Shakespeare. |e sare 
Iryden, 5 vols. Gr 
Spenser, 5 5 vols. 





Akenside. 
Butler, 2 vols, 
Prior, 2 vols. 


Surrey and Wyatt, Petes 
2 vols. Swift, 3 vols. 
Beattie. | ¥ oung, 2 vols. 
*,* Each Author may be pyrchased separately. 
W illiam Pickering, rf ublisher, Chancery-lane. 


“Metuena TICAL TRE ATISES, for the Use 

f STUDENTS in the UNIVERSITY, be the Rev. J. 

H —- B.D. Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cam- 
i 


‘On Plane and fragied Trigonometry, 2nd edition, altered 
and enlarged.—On the Theory of Algebraical Equations, 2nd 
edition, altered and enlarged.—On Conic Sections, and the Ap- 
plication of Algebra to Geometry, 2nd edition.—On Analytical 
Geometry of Three Dimensions, 2nd edition, altered and en- 
arged.—On the Integral Calculus, containing the Theory of 
Definite Integrals, and of Elliptic Functions, 2nd edition, altered 
and enlarged.—On Differential Equations. and the Calculus of 
Finite Differences.—The Elements of the Theory of Astronomy, 
2nd edition, revised and improved. 

J. . Deighton, and T. Stevenson, Cambridge; Rivingtons, 
L wae 

In er. 8vo. 48. 6d. bd. “with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe work, 

UCLID’S ELEMENT S of PLANE 

GEOMETRY: EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 

SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOsT’ TIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools for Self-instruction. 
. D. COOLEY, A.B. 

Author of the ‘ History of Maritime and Inland Discovery.” 

“This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 

ared’’— Atheneum—" which, for brevity, clearness,and discern- 
ing attention to the wants of learners, cannot be easily surpassed.”* 
—Dublin University Mag 

Uniform wit * Elements,” price 3s. 6d. 
OOLEY’S GE ‘OM ETRICAL PROPOSI- 
TIONS DEMONSTRATED; ora Sup plement to Bue lid; 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for 
the use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 
positions deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illus- 
trated in it by new ame. 


rice | 
Coolers FIGURES of EU UCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with the Enuncia- 
tions, printed separately for Use in the Class-roum. 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London, 
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hap Se a -—- < sr aang Seton el 
This day 
N ACCOUNT « of the “PRESENT STATE of 
EDUCATION in HOLLAND, BELGIUM, and the GER- 
MAN STATES, with a View to the PRACTICAL STEPS which 
should be taken for IMPROVING and EXTE SN DING the Means 
of awn R INSTR ate a a Ss geal BRITAIN and 


IRELA 
ns for Taylor. & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
Just published, in one =. x3 OL aay 28 price 6s. 6d. in boards, 
edi 
MEMOIR of FELIX NEFF, Pastor of the 


High Alps; and of his Labours among the French Pro- 


 — of Dauphiné, a Remnant of the Primitive Christians of 
aul. 





Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Norham. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- place. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS, BY REV. J. H. 





NEWMA) 
Just published. in 8vo. price 10: s. 6d. bi 

AROCHIAL SERMONS for the WwW INTER 
QUARTER: being the the Weeks between Advent Sunday 

and Lent. Volame the 

OHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 

Veecot! St. Mare the Virgin, Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel College. 
J.G.F.&JI “H Pasker: St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 


place: | and JH |. Parker, Oxford. 
New of Vols. I. to IV. each 10s. 6d. 


'«* Lately 
ASTIC! 8vo. price 2/. 3s. in Do: 
CCLESTA Late BIOGRAPHY : "or, Lives 
of E ted with the History of Religion 
in England ; — the « commencement of the ponmnetion to 
the Revolution. Selected ana Postrated with N 
By the Rev. CHRISTOPH WORDS W<¢ RTH, 
Master of Trinity Collese, Cambridge, and Rector of ‘Buxted 
ckfie usse 
Third edition, om a o nage « Introduction, : some new Lives, and 
many additional Notes cuted uniformly with the ‘ Christian 
Institutes,’ by the same Edit 
Rivingtons. St. Paul's Churehyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Just published, in 4to. poles | ws. oapaused, and 12s. plain, cloth 


IEWS of the Most “Blegant SHOP FRONTS 

in, London ; also ORIGINA DESIGNS ; with Observa- 

tions and Hints for i improving Shop Fronts in ‘general, by giving 
them variety and character, and an appropriate style of deco- 
ration, in accordance with the several trades carried on within 
them. Selected as a — to the Public, and for the Use of 
Architects, Builders, C nters, and a Painters, | in the Erection 
of New Houses, or the A tering Old Ones. Illustrated with 18 
ates. Elegantly printed in 4to. and accurately coloured. By 
a Sh | aliases Author of the Decorative Painter and Glazier's 


"Lenéen: Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 
Jast published, in 12mo., —_ Ly  Hodeltion Portrait of Pope Gre- 


N_INDEX of PROHIBITED BOOKS by 
COMMAND of the present POPE, GREGORY XVI., in 
1885, being the latest Specimen of cat Literary Policy of the 
Church Tad Rome. By the Rev. JOSEPH ME DHAM, M.A, 
- Author of * Literary ‘Polie of the Church of Rome,’ 
. Life 4 Pins V.,’ *Memoirs of the Couneil of Trent,’ * Index 
ixti V.,’ * Spiritual Venality of Rome,’ &c. 
ondon: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, emmapenh ae. 
Third edition, in 8vo. price 6s. board: 
N ANALYSIS of the TEXT of "the HIS- 
TORY of JOSEPH, _mpon | the Easiote of Professor Lee! 's 
Hebrew mer and adapted to the Second and od, pai 
fens of it. ore the Rev. ALPRED OLLIVANT. D ».D. F.C.V.S., 
late Eellew : Trinity College, Cambri Vice-Principal ot si 
David's College, and one o the Examining Chaplains to the 
Lord Bishop of St. David's, 
ndon: Duncan & Mal 37, Paternoster-row. 




















In the Press. 
NEW WORK BY THE LATE EMMA ROBERTS. 


TOTES of an OVERLAND JOURNEY 
theogh FRANCE and EGYPT to BOMBAY, in 18%. 
With Rem spon den and Bombay. In one volume. By 
the late EMMA OBER’! 
London: Wm. H. ‘Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 
NEW ts BY THE AUTHOR OF *LETTERS TO BRO- 
THER JOHN ON LIFE, HEALTH, AND DISEASE, 
Dedicated to the _— of the Provincial Medical and Sur- 
Association. 
To be yr] by Sclivery with the January M. ines, 
ew and Popular Work, entitl 
UCES ‘PHILOSOP HICE, or, the PHILO- 
SOPHY of THING Ss y deduced from the Study of the 
Philosophy of Words. oS DWARD JOHNSON, Esq., to be 
completed in Eight Monthly ports, fine paper, demy 8vo. hand- 
somely printed, price Is. eac 

One A ect of the work is +s afford light, yet philosophical 
entertainment to those who have but little time for reading, and 
to ve en ae amusing character to studies usually considered dry 
a t 

‘London : S Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Ipswich: J. M. Burton. 

NEW EDITION OF DR. MANTELL’S LECTURES 

ON GEOLOGY. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. fcap 8vo. with numerous Illus 
trations, colanee Map and Sections, price 18s. the 4th edit. of 
— WONDERS of GEOLOGY, or, a Fami- 
r Exposition of Geological Phenomena. 
By GiDkos ALGERNON MANTELL, L.L.D. ) S. &e. 
Author of the * Fossils of Tilgate Forest,” 

This Edition is much enlarged and improved, 2 Silustrated 
by Ten Lithographs, and nearly One Hundred additional Engra- 
vings, with coloured Plates and Sections. 

A few large paper copies are published, price 28s., the size of 
the Bridgewater Essa ys, to secure copies of which immediate 
application is necessar 

London : Relfe & Fletcher, 17, Cornhill. 
Just published, in 12mo. pp. 440, price 7s. 6d. boards. 
ORAL PHILOSOPHY ; or, the Duties of Man 
in his individes}, Domestic, and Social Capacities. 
By GEORGE COMBE, 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
The Constitution of Man. 7th edition, 12mo. 
price 4s. THe Peorie’s Epition, Eighth Sngronen, price 
ls Tue Scuoot Epition, with Questions, | 


s. 6d. 
4th edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 
4th edition, 12mo. 














A System of Phrenology. 
pr: 
™Blements of Phrenology. 


Outlines of Phrenology. 8vo. price 1s. 
Popular Education. 8vo., pp. 80, price 1s. 6d. 
Dr. Gall on the Peastions of the Cerebellum. 
8vo. Nes 8s. In the press, 
A Phrenological Visit to the United States of 
America, in 1838-9-40. 
Maclachlan, Stewart, & Co. Edinburgh; David Robertson, 


Glasgow; Longman & Co., and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, 
ndon. 


This day is published, in a. a —* price 4s. 6d. in extra 


LEGIAC EX TRACTS from TIBULLUS 
ited and OVID: with English Introductions and very copious 
By. Ww ILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A. Trinity College. Cambridge ; 

Glasgow 


Professor of Hume anity in the University of G 
ately published, by the same Author, 


A Treatise upon Latin Prosody, with ‘Examples, 
win Rules for the Construction of the different kinds of Latin 


Ginanete: John Smith & Son. Edinburgh: William Black- 











INTERESTING WORKS FOR CHILDREN, 
By pay TAYLOR. 
Just published, 
HE BALL I LIVE ON; or, Sketches of the 
Earth. _Tinstonted with many Wood Engravings. Royal 
18mo. cloth, 2. 
"Teacher's Tales, 18mo., 1s. each, cloth gilt, or 


9d. yi in. 
No. 1. Rebecca Wilson, the Cumberland Girl. 
No. : Harry Winter, the Borough-place Weaver. 
No. 3. The Cla 
No. 4. George Davison, of Derbyshire, just published. 
Jobn Green, 121, Newgate-street. 


THE —— MOSS’S oe a 
ow ready, in 3 vols. post 


HE ROMANCE of TEWISH. HISTORY. 
By the MISSES MOSS 
ji E. L. Bulwer, Bart. 

“* We find in this work 4 most gorgeous imagery and the 
most es of wonderful ex- 
citement, which om steenere ae the reader, if not in matter, 
certainly in manner, ir Walter — That the authoresses 
will resume the inexhaustible subject that they have thus opened 
to the world, we may safely predict; and as we gather from 
their preface that they are themselves of the singular race of 
the Hebrews, considering their high talents. it cannot be in 
better hands. Conscious of their enpeatne abilities, their posi- 
tion must be exciting."’—Me/ropolita 

Nearly Five cranged copies of this work have already been 
delivered, to the pub 

e Oiley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
Just published, 
COLLECTION of GUIDES tothe ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, and ITALIAN CONVERSATION, 

for the use of Travellers and Students, by Smith, Adler-Mes- 
nard, and Ronna, containing a Vocabulary of all Words in ordi- 
nary use, the conju — applied, familiar and elementary 
Phrases, Dialogues, Idioms, wogerss, Models of Letters and 
Bills, and a comparative Table of the Values of the Monies of 
England, France, the United States, ny — and Spain, 
Published as follows, in volumes of about es 

Guide to English and Fornch Conv ersation, 1 vol. 
3amo. hound in roan, price 3s. 6d. 

Guide to English and Italian Conversation, 1 vol. 
32mo. bound in roan, price 3s. 

Guide to English and German Conversation, 1 vol. 
32mo., bound in roan, price 3s. 6d 

Guide to English, French, German, and. Italian 
Conversation, 1 thick vol. 32mo. bound in roan, pri 

«* The above are ali uniform with Tibbins’ 7 "red and 


English Mpg 
London Barthés, & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 
4, Great Marlborough-street. 

















wood & Son. London: D. Nutt, 158, Fleet-street. 


HUTTON . hey seoneenr serch ge BY RUTHERFORD. 
1 very large vol inMA rice 16s 

COURSE of MATHE ATICS, composed 

for the Royal Military Academy, by CHARLES HUT- 

TON, LL.D., F.R.S., a new and carefully corrected edition, 
entirely remodelled and adapted to the Course of Instruction 
as in the Royal Military Academy, by LLIAM 
RO IERFORD, F.R.A.S., Royal Military Academy, Wool- 

‘Also just published, 

S. Recreations in Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy: Srynelated. Rare Montucla’s edition of Ozanem, by 
CHARLES N, LL.D... F.R.S., &c., a new and revised 
edition, =Ny pin rous additions, and illustrated with Four 
Hundred Cuts, by EDWARD RIDDLE, Master of the Mathe- 
eae al School, Royal Hospital, Greenwich. Price 16s. bound 
in clot 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and 
Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elemen- 
tary ‘Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants 
of the public at large. ‘To youth of either sex at public and 
private schools ; to persons whose education has been 4 
or whose attention has not been directed in ory, life to suc 
studies ; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little ay will 
be found particularly suited. ‘The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas as possible; the demonstrations of propositions 
are made plain for ‘ae mind, and brief for the memory ; and the 
Elements of each Science are reduced not only to their’ simplest 
but to their shortest form. 

1, A System of Popular Geometry. Containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. By George 
Darley, A.B. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


2. Companion to the Popular Geometry. In 
which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarised, illus- 
trated, and rendered practically useful to the various purposes 
of Life, with namerous Cuts. 4s. 6 th. 


8. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. ‘Third Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


4. A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
and Spherical; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
Spe Recticn of “Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition. 35. 6d. 
clot 

* For students who only seek this limited knowledge of these 
sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be read with 
more advantage than Darley’ s Popular Geometry and Algebra.” 
—Library of U are K ige, Article * 

Taylor & Wal ksell and Publish 
College, 28, ion pny 
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coremeanm S$ HISTORICAL ANNUAL, 

This day is publish Civit \ 8vo. 21s. handsome! 
HE GREAT CIVIL WAR of CHARLES 

and the PA AMENT. By the Rev. 
TERMOLE. B.D. ‘The Illustrations by Gerne Gee cA 
Esq.; executed under the superintendence of fe Chas. Heath’ 

LIST OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Arrest of Strafford. 
Laud and Strafford. 
Raising the 
Death of the Earl of Lindesr. 
a *- of the Earl of North- 


Defence of Wardour Castle. 
The Queen at Burlington. 
Vignette: The ba 's Army bef ‘Do 
s' Lona — Army bea we ringtone Castle, 


CHINA, NEW ZEALAND, ETC, 


RAVELS in CHINA, NEW ZEALAND, 
VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, NEW SOUTH ALES. CAPE 
HORN, yA By JAMES HOLMAN, R.N. F.R.S. 1 vol. 80, 
cloth extra, with 6 highly-finished Views. 1 lis. ; reduced to 5s, 6d, 
A Voyage round the World, including Travels in 
Africa, Asia, (igitelasia, America, ke. By Lieut. James Hol. 
man, . F.R.S., the celebrated blind Traveller, 4 vols, 8vo, 
cloth extra, wih ‘[llustrations, price 56s. ; redu ced to 21. 
on is episode in the record of travels i is almost incredible, *, 
tlas. 
Third edition, in 2 vols. ~~. Fang extra, with coloured Map, 


An Historical and Statistical Account of New 
South Wales, both as a Penal Settlement and as a British 
 erey EL y John Dunmore Lang, D.D., Senior Minister of the 
Sere fateh, and Principal of the Australian College, Sean 

We have seldom met with any work so replete with valuatle 
information.”"— Literary Gazette. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth extra, containing 500 pages of letter-press, 
with Portrait of the Author, and 5 Dietly atehed Views, price 
l4s.; reduced to 4s. 

Travels in Sierra Leone, Maisie, PMineds Island, 
Cape Coast, &c. By James Holman, R.N. F 


Holman’s Travels in Ceylon, Odette; on 
Islands, Madras, Mauritius, &c.; with 6 6 highly-finished Vie 
8vo. cloth extra, price l4s. ; reduced to 

Mrs. Hemans.—Life and p EERE of 
Mrs. Hemans. wtb > of her Literary Character, 
Portrait, 2 and View er Residence, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth extra, 
price 2is. 

London: George Routled » Th Ryder’ s-court, Leicester- 

square ; and through every kselle: 


The King ona i Hyte at Oxford, 


torming of B: 


























8. New Bur! n-street, 
R. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW _ ADY. 


The NEW ROMANCE by ae AUTHOR of * THE PILOT, 
* THE PATHFINDER,’ vy 
MERCEDES OF STILE; 
A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF COLUMBUS. 
By J. FENIMORE COO un, Eee, 
In 3 vols. post 8v 


IL 
THE LIFE, soune i, AND CORSE OES 
OF SAMUEL PEPYS, ESQ. F 
Secretary to the Adpiraty’ in the Reigns of Charles IL, and 


IL., 
A NARRATIVE Ge in His'v VOYAGE TO FARCIER. 


AND JOURNAL O RESIDENCE THERE, & 
The whole now first oablished from the Le ree 
2 vols, 8vo. with a ——— from an original eture. 

7 This work contains an abundance of historical and lite 
matter to reward the reader for the careful perusal. Few goal 
librarians who will, not weovet the immediate possession of it. 
Pepys's Journal of his Residence at Tanzier contains many 
curious and Satensatiog snsetntee and the letters of Evelyn to 
him will be read with great gratification by all the literary 
world.” —Literary Gazette. 


ill. 
BLPRsER? OF 8: 


In3 Rags = Pies 

“ This work will be read wit! eniversel interest. It is the 
production of one who has within him all the elements of 
writing, and who possesses, moreover, the power to turn them 
to the best possible account; all his descriptions are na 
and his dialogue easy and dramatic.""—Morning Herald. 

Iv. 
THE COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By the Author of * ss Comic Latin | Grammar.’ 
In post 8vo. with up by 
2k 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW MEDICAL AND SURGICAL WORKS. 
Printed for Longman, Orme & Co. 


LEMENTS OF MATERIA MEDICA, 


prehending the Natural History, Preparation, Sate 
Composition, Effects, and Uses of icines. Part I. contals 
the General Action and Classification of Medicines, and the 
Mineral Materia Medica. Fast Ii. Srp'tias the Vegetable and 
Animal Materia Medica. By JOHN PEREIRA, rts. &e. 
2 vols, 8vo. numerous wood pier 
#*,* Part II. may be had sopuretals: price 24s, 


UMAE PHYSIOLOGY ; with which is in; 

rated much of the elementary part of | of y Insé- 

jatlouen ? ysiologice of rs - M. Pinmeehe in the 

U averes of Gottingen. OHN ELLIOTSON, Mf >. wCntab, 

F.R.S. 5th edition, ae hy in 1 thick vol. 8vo, - upwards of 
1200 = My numerous woodcuts, price 2/. 2s. ¢ 


5, ; 
HE ELEMENTS OF SURGERY. By 
ERT LISTON, Surgeon to the North Losdon Hot 

pital. RoR edition, almost entirely re-written, in 1 very thi 
vol. 8vo. wit! of 150 ts, and 3 copper-plates, 25%. 











practical and SURGICAL ANATOMY. 
By W. J. ERASMUS WILSON, Teacher of Practical and 

Surgical Anatomy and Physiology. } vol. 12mo. with 50 en- 

gravings on wood by Bagg, 10s. 6d. 


s. i 
er NOTES AND REFLECTIONS, 
By HENRY HOLLAND, M.D. F.R.S. &c. and. Ph 
cian Extraordinary to the Queen. 2nd edition, 8vo. 16s. 
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gece 5 Bae rt pene rer MAP. 


RAVELLING MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES, with part of SCOTLAND; on Four Sheets Im- 
Containing th ne Cities, Boroughs, ‘Market Towns, &c., 
and showing the ~ —_ Cone, om} i ma gey*- 
Price 185. on Guvast in “a aid One ,_ on Canvas and 
Rollers Varnis' 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, ; Ludgate-street. 


EDUCATION = — —” 
Price 1s., or 1s. 


EPORTS of the HOUSE. of COMMONS on 
the EDUCATION and the HEALTH of the POORER 
— in large Towns; with some Suggestions for Improve- 


T A. SLANEY, M.P., Chairman of both Committees. 
Fy KOBER Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street ; jousmen 
& Co. Paternoster-row ; and Hatchard & Son, Piccadill y. 


BY aes EMMELINE STUART a 
his day is ERROR price 5s 
VA; or, "THE ERROR. A Play j in ive Acts. 
B LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLE 
Aso. by rk same Author, post 8vo. cloth lettered, - 78. 


a DRAMATIC MYSTERY, 
Ai SF. Poems. 


h Rickerby, Sherbourn-lane, King William-street, City ; 
athe had, by order, of all Booksellers. ” 


On the Ist of Pacember was patho, Part I. price 1s. to be 
TORES' iY oN ht Mon * HEN with 24 Illustrations, 
or, T NEW LORD 
c— a A Tale 2+ orn 

“Every man should immediately read and recommend it.— 
Its excellence consists in the reasonableness of its views, in the 
= of its feeling, = the beauty of its language, but above all, 

its tone of pure and high morality."’—Heraid. 

a t= Rickerby, Sherbourn-lane, King William-street, City ; 

and to be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 


AN ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK, 


illustrated by Frontispiece from Design. b: 
Gilbert, and = by Harvey, price 10s. 6d., 8vo. clot 
eapet, gilt edg 
‘HE 


PARLOUR TABLE BOOK. 
Written and selected by R. A. WILLMOTT, Esq. Author 
of‘ Lives of the English Poets.’ 

“Amore valuable present to the world has not been made for 
many years, and we from our hearts wish that it op A Sas a 
welcome to every Parlour Table in the empire.’ 

tt work is one of the most meritorious of its k kind. the ‘taste 

Win in selection being admirable. The pieces written by 
- illmott all bear marks of a richly-cultivated mind. Its 
exterior is almost as elegant as its contents.""—Britannia. 
Rickerby, Sherbourn-lane, King William-street, City ; 
and to be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 


In PTA 7 price 5s. cloth lettered, 
TOP by SIR THOMAS MORE; 
and NEW ye mB by LORD BACON 
With an Analysis of Plato's Republic, &c. by J. A. ST. JOHN. 
* This is ze arming little volume—full of wit and wisdom, as 
fresh as o “ee +f only more witty and 
—— and learnedly 














Just poblishes 





more wise—ju- 
edited, and very prettily printed.” 


n one vol, foolscap 8vo, price 5s. 
IR TH OMAS BROWNE'S RELIGIO 
MEDICI ; and HY DHIOTAPHIA. « or Urn-Buriac. 
With a Discourse and Notes, by J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. 

“ These quaint and extraordinary treatises are here presented 
in a neat and cheap volume, with the addition of an able Dis- 
course, and copious explanatory Notes.”’—Critical Notice. 

In foolsca we price 5s. cloth lettered, 
ADY M. . MONTAGU’S LETTERS 
FROM THE LEVANT. 
With a Sketch o of her ed nearer er and Literary, 
“ The let tters a are Neiter ascination; and Mr. St. John has laid 
before the English public, for the first time, the peculiar cir- 
oS that contributed to form her ladyship’s character.” 
- ‘ai 
Just rele ‘with Portrait, feap. 8vo. price 4*. cloth lettered, 
A‘ INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 
 PROPHESIES concerning the CHRISTIAN CHURCH; 
perticaler concerning the CHURCH of ROME. _B 
RICHARD HURD, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Worcester. With 
fefatory Remarks by the Rev. EDWARD BICKERSTET H, 


Joseph Ric .S8 \- . y ; 
Bo Amst c) ~+ - Aeneid 
Mer a YOUTH JUST PUBLISHED. 
ith 4 E DONE price 2s. gilt, 
HY WiLL BE E; or, THE LEPER 
OF AOSTA. A Tale of eel By By Mrs. HAYWARD. 
2. With 8 Illustrations. Wol 2s. 
HAT IS AN EGG WORTH? or, THE 
BLESSINGS OF h. ths., 
pz 3, In 18mo. cloth lettered. price 2s. 





EARLS OF GREAT PRICE; - Maxims, 


Reflections, Ch t d Th hts. Sel 
Father forthe we of his Son. — ay Cee eS 


In royal 18mo. price 2s. cloth gi! 
Ad MOTHER'S REMINISCEN CES of a 


COURSE OF RE pin AND IN N. 
Mrs BORRGN” Al 7 Di PEROT IOS By 


5. With 6 epee by Landseer, price 2s. 67. 
HE YOUNG NATURALIST’S BOOK OF 
ee" By PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 
H Its TO¥S AN 6d. Second Edition, 





OME.” Its JOYS AND ITS SORROWS; 
A The, TALE. 
n post 18mo., 2. by 6d. (Ruby Edition.) 
YRIC’ POEMS. ’S DR. h fag iS. With 
Life of the Author, by L SOUTHEY 
8. XN 8 3 PIEGR price 6s. ai Ite 
Beryxa PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


“an for Rickersy’s Edition.) 


1 foo! MRAP HH cloth lettered. price 3s. 


Biogita HICAL ” SRETCH OF 
" THOMAS TAYLOR, 

hathor 5 oe Slemoir of Cowper, ‘bi ber’ &e 
and betes by, Sherbonrn lan » King  William-street, City; 





serieann < ~ °s PILKINGTON’ yA L - aaenme 
e vol. 8vo. sR 2he. 
GENERAL I DICTIO ARY of *PAINTERS; 
containing Memoirs of the Lives and Works of the most 
eminent Professors of the Art of Painting, from its revival by 
Cimabue, in 1250,to the present time. By MaTTHEW PILKING- 
n, A.M. A new edition, corrected and revised, with an 
Introduction, Historical and Critical, and Twenty-six new 
Lives of Artists of the British School, by, ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 
ndon : printed for Thomas ‘Tegg, Cheapside. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS WILL SHORTLY BE 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


I. 





HISTORY OF INDIA. 

By the Hon. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE.* 
Vols. I. and Il. Comprising the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
Periods. 8vo. 


THE RELIGION, (, AGRICULTURE, &c. OF THE 
SG 
By Sir GARDNER —— 2 vols. 8vo. 
A SECOND EXCURSION IN ASIA MINOR, 
By CHARLES FELLOWS, Esq. Imperial svo. 
Iv. 
MOORCROFT AND TREBECK’S TRAVELS IN 
PESHAWAR, CABOOL, and BOKHARA. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Vv. 
LIEUTENANT WOOD'S JOURNEY TO THE 
SOURCE of the RIVER OXUS. 8vo. 


vi. 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE, 
Described from recent Dutch Visitors. Post 8vo. 
Vil. 
MARTYRS bg A. ey mired *, the a Es cr GALILEO, 
Ke . 

By SIR DAVID DBE STE MER. "Timo. 
BISHOP HEBER'S POETICAL WORKS. 
First Complete Edition. Feap. 8vo. 

MR. MURRAY 
Has just published the following New Works and 
New Editions. 


ALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY OF 
EUROPE, in 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 4 vols. 





8vo. 3é. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES OF ROME. 
3 vols. 8vo. 26s. 
MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
MEMOIRS OF SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
THE CHATHAM 9 eas 
4 vols. 8vo, 18s. each. 
MILMAN’S POETICAL WORKS. 
3 vols. feap. 8vo. 18s. 
HOPE'S ESSAY ON ARCHITECTURE. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2. 
CHURCH PRINCIPLES CONSIDERED IN THEIR 
RESULTS. By W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 8vo. 12s. 
MILMAN’S EDITION OF GIBBON’S ROME, 
12 vols, 8vo. 9s. each. 
THE COURT OF SPAIN UNDER GRARLES Il. 
By LORD MAHON. 8 vo. 5s. 6d. 

BISHOP HEBER’S PARISH SERMONS . 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
BUNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 

With Life, by Southey. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 

Sixth Edition. 3 vols. 12mo. 24s. 
Sonnnvite= ON THE wba nego SOrENens. 
Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 10s. 
ABERCROMBIE on the INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 


Tenth Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 





A VALUABLE CHRISTMAS ceroas 


LETCHER’S FAMILY DEVOTION. 
(The 20th Edition of 1000 each.) 
Containing the morning and evening service of a family for 
qory Gay throughout the year. Embellished with a Portrait of 
the Author, and Fifteen elegant Engravings. Bound in cloth, 
gilt oa. price ll. 6s. Also, a splendid edition, in royal 4to. 
price 2i 
: This Work is strongly recommended by the following Ministers: 
Rev. T. Raffles, L.L.D. Liver- | Rev. Rober: Philip, Maberly 
ape 


- J. ‘Po Smith, D.D. Homer- 


on 
— W.B.C ‘ollyer,D. D.Peckham 
— J. Morrison, D. 
— John Harris, D.D 7 om 
— Josiah Pratt, B.D. Rector 
il *. ee Coleman- 
— John Ely, Leeds 


tt ‘Collison, D.D. Hackney | — Samuel Ransom, Hackney 
. Sherman, Surrey Chapel H. Calderwood, ‘Kendall 
— John Clayton. jun. Poultry aie E. Good, Gosport. 
— J. A. James, Birmingham 


+ 4. Gilbert, Islington 

. Davis, Bristol 
ae Binney, Weigh House 
4 4 — G. Legge, Bristol 
— W. Brown, Bristol 
— Samuel Luke, Chester 
— James Parsons, York 





This day is_published, in n 8 vols. 7 8vo. cloth, price 1/. 11s. 6d, 
avings. 
NEW WORK BY MISS PARDOE, 


HE CITY of the MAGYAR ; or, Hungary 
and_ her Institutions in By MISS PARDOE, 
Author rot The City of the Sultan’ ‘The Beauties of the Bos- 
phorus,” &c. 
Ill. 


NEW WORK BY MR. WILLIS. 
Now poate, wi with Ten fine Engravings, and a Portrait of the 
| Author, e y Lewis, after a painting by specemte, § in 
it 4to. cloth, hy ei, UN ilt ERs price 1 
ETTERS F BRIDGE, and 
POEMS, B : 6 ILL Ese sae Pencillings 
by the Way,’ ‘ American Scenery,” ¥ 
London: George Virtue. 





y, December 19th, will be published, price 14s. 

Poor's JACK. By Captain MARRYAT, CB. 
With above 40 TMlastsetion beautifully engraved on wood 

from designs by Clarkson Sta: —e tela, R.A., and bound ip an en- 


tirely new and} handsome style 
T ng) will be sold separately. 
j i y Capt. Marryat, 
Olla Podrida. 3 vols. 1. ils. Is, 6d, 
London: Longman, Orme & Co. 


w “<r 1 vol. post 8vo., 7s. 6d. cloth, 

EST AND ARNEST: a Series of 

“These are the essays of a young, but very observa 

writer, and bear the impress of talent, which only soqmes to’ be 
cultivated and cherished to ensure fruits of high flavour. 
core Gazette. 

“Av axreeable contribution to the light reading of the 
day.....We rejoice in the appearance among us of a new writer, 
who promises to add qenemereney to our stock of rational en- 
joyment.”— Morning Chronicle. 

ondon: Hugh ‘unningham, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar- 


square. 


TURNER’S CHEMISTRY—NEW EDITION. 
This day is published, in one thick volume 8vo. price 1. Is. 
LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY ; including the 
ACTUAL STATE and PREVALENT DOCTRINES of 
the SCIENCE. By the late EDWARD TURNER, M.D, 
ey Edition. Edited by JUSTUS LIEBIG, M.D., D~. 
F.R.S, and E., Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Gian n, aw ILLIAM GREGORY, me .» F.RS.E., Professor 
of ¢ Chemistry. King's College, Aberdee 
* A Supplement, containing ‘the Oily Acids, will 
be published by Christmas, ! 
Printed for Taylor & ‘Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


SPLENDID EDITION OF LALLA ROOKH, 


MekeEs LALLA ROOKH. _ Beautifully 
illustrated with 13 Engravings, finished in the le hest 
style of art. Medium 8vo. 2ls. handsomely bound, in 
lettered and gilt; 3 or 42s. with India proof plates. 
List of the Mlustrations. 
Lalla Rookh By 
Death of Winse ceccccecccccseccesececccoseses 














K. 
+ Gorpould. 


Asion rand Zelic: ica. 
Zelica Discovering ‘the ‘Veiled ‘Prophe: 
‘The Peri at the Garden of Eden 
The Peri’s First Pilgrimage ovesseeees 
The Peri's Second Pilgrim 
‘The Parting of Hinda and ran. 
Bioda soroees Of Tran csesses 

Linda cesccccecesees 























K. 
Nourmahal “Asleep. osecce esesesee Stephanoff. 
Moore's Irish Melodies. 13th edition, feap. 8vo. 
engraved Title and Vignette, 10s. cath re or 13s. 6d, 
handsomely bound § 9 morocco, with gilt edg 
d, uniform with the above,” E 
An edition of Lalla Rookh. In feap. 8vo. with 
fone ,onaravings, § from qointings by Westall, 10s, 6d. cloth; or 
, with gil iit edges. 
pon oy "Longmen. Orase & Co. 


M® TEGG has just ready for Publication the 
following New Works and New Editions :— 

1, A Course of Mathematics, composed for the 
Royal Military Academy, by Charles Hutton, L.L.D., F.R.S. 
a new and carefully-corrected Edition, entirely remodelled and 
adapted to the Course of Instruction now pursued 
Military Academy, by William Rutherford, F.R.A 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Price 16s. bound in ook. 

2. Recreations in Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy : translated from. Montucla’s Edition of Ozanem, by 
Charles Hutton, L.L.D. F.R.S. &c. a new and revised edition 
with numerous additions, — | ‘illustrated with Four Hundred 
Cuts. By Edward Riddle, Bagter of the athematical School, 
Royal Hospital, Greenwich. 6s. bound in c 

A General Dictionary ‘of. Painters ; containing 
Memoirs of the Lives and Works of the most’ eminent Pro- 
fessors of the Art of Painting, from its revival by Cimabue, in 
1250, to the present time. By, Matthew Pilkington, A.M. 
new edition, corrected and revised, with an Introduction, His- 
torical and Critical ; and Twenty-six new Lives of Artists of the 
British School, by Allan Cunningham. Price 21s. bd. in cloth. 

4. The Works of James Harris, Esq., with an 
Account of his Life and Character, by his Son, the Earl of 
Malmesbury, now first collected. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

London : Printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside. 
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.8., Royal 





3, Great Marlborough-street, Dec. 1 
R. COLBURN HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS :— 


I. 

LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE COURT AND 
TIMES OF wit aan II1., addressed to the Duke of Shrews- 
bury» Py JAMFS VERNON, Esq. Secretar of State. Edited, 

F Poeetoction and Notes, by GPR. MES, Esq. 3 vols, 
avo. ith Portraits. 


Il. 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF LADY BLESSING- 
TON’S ‘IDLER IN ITALY,’ completing the Work. 


Itt. 

THE COMIC MISCELLANIES OF THE LATE 
JAMES SMITH, Esgq., 00 of the papers of * Rejected Ad- 
dresses,’ with a Selec from his sepondcs ce, and a 
Memoir of his Life. 3 his Brother, HORA S SMITR, Esq 
2nd ad often, with Additions, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, =. 


on One of the most amusing hooks that hare | seen the So ee 
since the famous * 








LEGENDARY TALES. ‘OF THE HIGHLANDS, 
By SIR THOMAS pick LAUDER, Bart. 3 vols. with nume- 


rous Engravings by Phi: 
- "Nothing since the da days of Scott has been written on High- 
land scenery, customs, character, and superstitions, which can 
these volumes for truth and effect,”— 


e at all compar 
ALSO JUST READY, 


Weekly Chronicle. 
v. 
PETER raeers. Li COLLEGE SCOUT. 
Edited by seegnens K, Esq. 3 vols. with numerous 
Illustrations by Phi: 


THE NAVAL SURGEON. oy em Author of ‘ Caven- 
toh **The Fiyi ing Dutchman,’ &c. 3 vols 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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THE ATHENAZUM 


[Dec, 12 











MR. CHARLES } MACKAY'S NEW WORK 
Will be published next Tuesday, in 3 vols. 
ONGBEARD, LOE OF LONDON: 


A ROMANCE, 
* He is their God. He leads ANE like a thing 
Made by some other deity than nature, 
That shapes man better, and they follow him.” 


Coriolanus. 
By CHARLES MACKAY, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Thames and its Tributaries,” *The Hope of the 


World,’ &c 
Edward Bull, Poblisher, lg, 'Hoiles-street, Cavendish-sq' 
Agents : for Scotland, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 
for lreland, Mr. Cumming, Dublin. 


THE ROMANCE OF ROBERT MACAIRE, 

MR. TEGG has now ready, and may be read at all the Libraries, 
Book Clubs, and Literary Institutions in the Kingdom, 
HE POPULAR ROMANCE of ROBERT 

MACAIRE, Ae G. W. REYNOLDS, Author of * Pickwick 

Abroad,’ &c., with Eighteen inimitable *Engravings by Puiz. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. 





Opinions of the Press. 

“ There is something engaging about‘ Mr. Octavius Lindsay’ : 
he is, in our opinion, fully equal, if not superior, to the * Dick 
Swiveller’ of Boz.” —Bell's New Messenger 

i story is constructed with considerable skill.”—Sunday 


a The characters are drawn with much vigour—that of Macaire 

himself is ° masterpiece."’— Dublin Evening ket 
"We w . in fine, recommend these Ms eg to the atten- 

tion of all w who wish to gain at once amusement and instruction.’ 
—Dublin Warder. 

“ This is one of the pleasantest and best novels we have read 
for some time.’’—Bell’s Messenger. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 





STANDARD REPUBLICATIONS. 
WEN FELLTHAM’S RESOLVES, Divine, 
Moral, and Political. Feap. 8 

Fuller’ s (Thomas, Author of "The Church History,’ 

&e. ) Holy and Profane State. Feap. 8vo. 6s, 
uller's History of the Holy War. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

Fuller’s Good Thoughts in Bad Times, Good 
Thoughts in Weus Times, and Mixt Contemplations in Better 
Times. Feap. 8v 

The Works ‘of " George Herbert. Now first col- 
lected; including many pieces never A printed, with his 
Life by Izaak Walton, and Notes by S. T. Coleridge. 2 vols. 
fcap. 8vo. 10s. 

Dr. Donne’s Devotions, with his Life by Isaak 
Walton. Uniform with Herbert's Works. Feap. 8 

Bishop Taylor’s Rule -— Exercise. ‘oe Holy 
Living and Dying. 2 vols. feap. 8vo 

Sibbes’s Soul’s Conflict, and —" Reed. To 
which is added, ‘A Ny va Sealed,’ and a ‘Description of 
Christ.” Feap. 8vo. 5s. ea 
Bishop Andrew's, Private Devotions, with his 
Manual for the Sick. ot ranelnted from the Greek. by the Rey. 
Peter Hall. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

Selections Som the Works of Taylor, Hooker, 
Barrow, South, Latimer, Browne, aeiiten, and Bacon, by Basil 
Montagu, Esq. 5th edition, fcap. 8vo 

Essays and Selections, by “Basil Montagu, Esq. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

Bacon’s Essays and Wisdom of the Ancients. 
Edited by Basil Montagu, Esq. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. Edited by 
Basil Montagu, Esq. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane. 





BOOKS SUITED FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
PRIZES, &c. 
HE ENGLISHMAN’S LIBRARY; 


a Series of cheap Publications adapted for general Read- 
ing: uniting a popalar style with soundness of principle. Par- 
ticularly adapted for Presents, and also suited for Class-books, 


Lending Libraries, &c. & 
New and improved editions have latel bmn published. The 
hey — also be had 


volumes are neatly bound in cloth, an 
elegantly hali-bound morocco, at Is. 6d. olilised 


1. Clement Walton ; or, the English Citizen. By 
the Rev. W. Gresley, M.A. ” (Sixth thousand.) 3s. 
2. Scripture History (Old Testament). By the 
Dean of _ -~ 3s. 
Bp. Patrick’s Parable of the Pilgrim ; with 
Introduction and Memoir of the Author. 2s. 6d. 
4. A Help to Knowledge. By the Rev. T. 
Chamberlain, M.A. 2s. 
5. A Compendious Eeclesinatical History. By the 
Rev. W. Palmer, M.A. 4s. 
6. The Practice of Divine Love. By Bishop Ken. 
With Memoir of the Author. 2s. 
7. The Lord’s Prayer; a Meneal & Religious 
~— dge. By the Rev. Robert Anders 
8. The Early English Church. “By the Rev. Ed- 
By the Rev. Francis E. 


a a M.A. 
By the Rev. Wm. Sewell, 


Tales of the Village. 
si Public Worship: a Discourse on Religious 


de M.A. 8s. 

o _Untiation Morals. 
sia By Dean Sherlock. With Introduction by Henry 
el vill . 


The Five Empires; an Outline of Ancient 
Mistry, By the Rev. R. I. Wilberforce, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
. The Siege of Lichfield; a Tale of the Great 


Reston By the Rev. w.§ Goce, M.A. 4s. 
early ready 
History of the American Church, By Archdeacon 


Wilberforce. 

Scripture Histery (New Testament). By the 
Dean of Lichfield. 

The English Reformation. By the Rev. F. C. 
Mood herd, M.A 

nen _— separately, these volumes have the ad- 

fd of appearing as distinct and complete works, and not as 
_— portions of a series, as is the case in most ‘ Libraries.’ 

ames Burns, 17, wares. Landen ; and by order of 
@ll Booksellers in ‘Town and Countr. : 








REV. DR. JAMES’S NEW WORK. 
Lately published. > 12mo. price 12s. in re. and Mgttevedl, or 
is 


bound 





d neatly i y per sti 


Royal Highness "prince A 


aly LE 


HOLYDAY 


SSONS. > be read at MORNING 
d EVENING PRAYER on the SUNDAYS and other 
S throughout the YEAR. With a short Practical 


Commentary, and aplanete } 3 
By NTAMES: D.D, 


Prebenda: 


of Peterborough, and Author of ‘ A Comment upon 


the Collects,’ and * Christian Watchfulness.” 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-p! 


CENES in FOREIGN 


Portf 


i 
EUROPE, ASIA, ! 
- ed by the late Rey, ISAAC ¥ 

“ommerce,” &c. 


ji 


ULLED FLOWERS; a Poetical Selection, 
With Introductory and Valedictory Stanzas by BER 
NARD BARTON . 2nd ition. *, cloth lettered ; and 4s. very 
und in crimson sil orming an a 
friendship or affection. ppropriate ei @ 
* This is a re markably neat and interesting little volume of 
poetry, selected with great care and good taste. Such pieces 
only have been chosen as contain chaste and pious sentiments 
calculated to refine and elevate the feelings, and to impress 
Christian truths and moral o tions in a — at once 
ing and instructive. We scarcely know a volume of selected 
pieces which we could with more confidence and pleasure re- 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 

LANDS; from the 
folio ond Journal of a Traveller in various Parts of 
AFRICA, and AMERICA; upon a Plan ar- 
AYLOR, Author of * Scenes 
With 192 Engravings. 9s. half-bound. 

of Commerce by Land and Sea; or, 


** Where does it come from?” answered. By the late Rev. "isaac 


Taylor. 


3rd edition, with 66 Engravings, 7s. 6d. half-bound. 


Facts to Correct Fancies; or, Short Narratives 


compiled from the Biography of Remarkable Women. 
With Engravings, 4s. cloth. 


Mother. 


By a 


The Perilous Adventures of Quintin Harewood 


and his Brother Brian, in Asia, Africa, and America. 
Author of ‘Paul Preston’s Voyages and ‘ 


By the 
Travels in Europe.’ 


With numerous Engravings, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Paul P: 
Adventures 
Woodcuts, 


The Boy’s Friend ; 


Old Man. 
cloth, 


Stories 


reston’s Voyages, ‘Travels, and Remarkable 
. principally in Europe. With numerous illustrative 
half-bound, 4s. 6d. 

or, the Maxims of a Cheerful 
Engravings, 2nd edition, 3s. 6d. 


With 


By Carlton Bruce. 
of Edward and his Little Friends. 


Illustrations, 5s. half-bound, 16mo. 


ne s 
Shoberl. 
Landseer. 

The N 
With “4 


Natural History of Quadrupeds. By F. 
With 64 Ilustrations from Drawings by Thomas 


5s. half-bound, l6mo. 
By F. Shoberl. 
4s. half-bd. 


New edition, in 1 vol. 
atural History of Birds. 
avings, from Drawings by T. Landseer. 


The Juvenile Rambler; or, Sketches and Anec- 


dotes of th 


principal Cities of the World 
Cosmorama. 
tumes of all Nations of the World described. By 


New editiox 
coloured. 


e People “3 Bc Countries. With Views of the 
3s. 6d. in cloth. 

The Manners, Customs, and Cos- 
4 y, J. Aspin. 
1, With numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. plain, and 6s. 


The Ship; ; a Description of different Kinds of 
Vessels, the Origin of Ship- bathing. snd a brief Sketch of Naval 


Affairs. 


By the late Rev. Isaac ° 


Taylor, Author of ‘ The Mine,’ 


&e. 4th edition, with 37 Illustrations of the tlags of the prin- 


c ipal Maritime Powers of the 


upwards of 


orld, coloured, and 16 Steel, and 
30 Wood aneasinne. 4s. in cloth. 


The Ocean; a Description of Wonders and Im- 


portant Products of the Sea. 


The F 


2nd edition, 4s. in cloth, 16mo. 
orest; or, Rambles in the Woodland. A 


Description of Trees generally. Bs By- Jofreys Taylor. 3rd edition, 
with 36 Engravings, 3s. 6d. half. 
The Farm; a New p rttee of Rural Toils and 


Produce. 
2nd edition, 


The 


count of th 


suit. the Product of his Labours, an 


Mine; or, Subterranean Wonders. 


By Rwy Taylor, Au.hor of * The Forest,’ &c. 


with 28 Engravings, 4s. half-bound. 


An Ac- 


e Operations of the Miner, the Difficulty of his Pur- 
the Discovery of Mines; 


with a Description of the most important in all Parts of the 


Ww rid, 
and a Mine’ 


By the late Rev. Isaac ‘Taylor. 


Ww ie: jé Engravings, 
ralogical Table, 5th edition, 3s. 6d. 


The Garden; or, Familiar Instructions for the 


Lagiog out 


and Management of a Flower Garden. Illustrated 


ngravings of a Bouquet of Flowers in bloom for every 
or in the Year, and eamerons Woodcuts, price, in cloth, 
K . plain ; yA coloured 


hn Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





d as a present to youth.” —Carlisle Jow “a 
London: William Ball & Co. Carlisle: H. Scott, 


HE RAISING OF LAZARUS; 
Kagrgced by VENDRAMINI, 

From the celebrated Picture now in the National Gallery, de. 
saned a ae HAEL ANGELO, and painted by SEBASTIAN 
DEL PIOMBO: 

Intended as a Companion to 


MORGHEN'S CELEBRATED ENGRAVING OF THE 
TRANSFIGURATION, BY RAPHA BL. 


This fine Engraving was produced about ten years back, and 
the Journals of that period bear ample teotimony to its merit, 
Seven years were bestowed u upon it by Signor Vendramini; a 
onal of whom will be found in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
March, 1839, where this and other productions are referred to, 
This At has never been advertised, and the few copies 
that have been disposed of, are principally in the hands of the 
Engraver’s private friends. He took ains whatever in di- 
recting the publication, and at his deat some copies of the 
Proof and other Impressions were found, which are at this time 
offered for Sale. 





Price. 
Prints secccceccccscece 
Plain Paper Proofs.... 
Proofs on India Paper, with Letters .... 5 5 0 
Proofs before Letters so-ccccscseseseeeees 8 BO 


Size of the Engraving, without letters or assio, 27 inches and 
a quarter, by 19 inches anda h 

London : Henry Wix, 41, New Bridge- ae Blackfriars; 

Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street ; and J. Fraser, 215, Regent. street, 


r . 
UVIER.—On the Ist January, 1841, will be 
ublished, a highly-finished PORT KAIT, in tine, of the 

Great Naturalist, from a Picture painted from express Sittings 
= his residence in_ Paris in 1831 (the year preceding his death), 

y W. H. PICKERSGILL, K.A., engraved by GEORGE T, 
Bow. As the authenticity of an historical portrait should be 
unquestionable, in order to bespeak any degree of weight and 
interest in the minds of those who are admirers e' - dis- 
tinguished Original, the following citations trom the correspon- 
dence of La Baronne Cuvier, widow, and of Nadomoleite. step- 
daughter of the great Naturalist and Philosopher, may bedeemed 
satisfactory and sutlicient for that object. 

“Vous seul avez scu_ rendre. non se -ulement les traits, mais 
lame et la haute et puissante intelligence du grand homme qui 
nous pleurons.”"—Sophie Duvaucel to H. W. Pickersgill, Esq. 

** Mon cher Monsieur,—L’émotion profonde que j'ai ressentie a 
la vue de la noble et chére image que votre pinceau a retracé 
avec une si admirable vérité, ne m’a pas laisse la fore ede vous 
exprimer plus la vive reconnaissance dont je suis pénétrée."— 
Bne. Vere. Cuvier, & Mons. Mons. Pickersgill. 

The following was contained in a letter to Mrs. R. Lee (for- 
merly Mrs. T. Edward Bowdich), author of the interesting 

* Memoirs of Cuvier,” and communicated by that lady to Mr. 
Pickersgill :— 

* C'est lui, ¢ “est sa pensée noble, pure, élevée, et souvent mé- 
lancholique, quoique toujours bienveillante et calme comme la 
vraie bonté. C’est son Ame dans ses yeux, c'est le grand homme, 
passant sur la terre, et sachant qu'ily a quelque chose au 

75 Proofs before Letters .. pescerensscrey 2 ry 

100 Proofs un India Paper 

100 Proofs ..sseceeeeceesees ee 
ints. half-a-guine 

The bust and bechareus a arty a vignette, the above 
Portrait may be bound up with the folio or quarto copies of the 
Works 4 Cuvier. 

‘To be had of all respectable Printsellers and Booksellers. 

A list of the names of subscribers for proof impressions will 
be published. r. GEO. T. 
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DAMASCU 
BEYROUT 
BAALBEC 


MOUNT LEBANON 


JAFFA 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, price 6s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


AND 


CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, 


FROM THE 


Monuments of Egypt. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 


From the British Magazine. 
“This is an elegant and well-executed little book, on a most interesting subject." 
From the Birmingham Herald. 
** A valuable and indispensable accession to the library of every biblical student.” 
From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures. 


“Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a mannet 
equally curious and interesting.” 





Post 8vo. price 6s. 


LETTERS FROM PALESTINE, 


Written during a Residence there in the Years 1836, 7, 8. 


By the Rev. J. 


D. PAXTON. 


The more important Places, in Reference to Scripture History, visited by the Author, were, 


8 MOUNT CARMEL HEBRON NAZARETH 
THE PLAIN OF SHARON THE VALLEY OF THE JORDAN SAMARIA 
JERUSALEM JERICHO THE PLAIN OF ESDRALON 
MOUNT OLIVET THE DEAD SEA MOUNT TABOR 
BETHLEHEM BEER TIBERIAS, 


In the present state of affairs in the East, this volume will be read with especial interest. 
London; TILT & BOGUE, Fileet-street. 
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This day is published, in 12mo. price 6s. cloth, 
E DIVINE ECONOMY of the CHURCH. 
By the Rev. JOHN JEBB, A.M., Prebendary of Limerick, 
and Curate of East Farleigh, Kent. 
London : Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Pat t ° 





DR. PRICHARD ON INSANITY, 


Just published, 
TREATISE on INSANITY, and other 
DISORDERS affecting the MIND; eqrompanied, with 








In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth lettered, price 1/. 1s. 
ITERARY LEAVES; or, Prose and Verse. 
By D. L. RICHARDSON, 
d, with additional Essays and 
ms. 


Second edition, greatly 
'0e| 
“A collection of elegant and pleasing Essays, published at 
Calcutta.” —Note to a quotation from * Literary Leaves,’ in Bulwer’s 
iy a 





Thave read the volume, I can say, with true pleasure. It is 
written, as few volumes in these days are, with fidelity, with 
successful care, with insight and conviction as to matter, with 
clearness and grateful precision as to manner; in a word, it is 
the impress of a mind gifted with an eye to see and a heart to 
understand; a welcome, altogether recommendable book.”— 
Thomas Carlyle. 

London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


Oc 
PORTER ON THE LARYNX AND TRACHEA, 
This day is published, new edition, considerably improved, 


price 8s. 
BSERVATIONS on the SURGICAL 
PATHOLOGY of the Larynx and Trachea, chiefly with 
a view to ill the Affect of those Organs which may 
require the Operation of Bronchotomy: including remarks on 
Croup, Cynanche Laryngea, Injuries by Swallowing Acids and 
Boiling Water, Foreign Bodies in the Windpipe, Asphyxia, 


&c. 
By WILLIAM HENRY PORTER, A.M. | 
Vice President and Professor of the Theory and Practice of Sur- 
gery in the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, &c. 
London: Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 
RYAN AND BECK’S MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, 
This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 13s. A 
MANUAL of MEDICAL JURISPRU- 
DENCE; being a Compendium of the works of Beck, 
Paris, and Fonblanque, Orfila, Christison, and all standard mo- 
dern writers. In Three Parts. Part Il. Medical Ethics. Part II. 
Laws relating to the Medical Profession. Part 11. All Medico- 
Legal Questions which may arise in Courts of Justice. Intended 
for the ee of the wp | and = Professions. 2nd edition, 
iderably enlarged and improved. 
considerably enby MICHAEL RYAN, M.D. 

“We have been astonished that Dr. Ryan has been able to 
dedicate so much time to the laborious research which this 
volume displays.”’—Medico-Chirurgical Review. 

Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 

















GERMAN, FRENCH, AND ITALIAN WORKS. 


By W. KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI, of Schwerin in 
Mecklenburg. 


Deutiches Handbud. THE GERMAN 
MANUAL for SELF-TUITION. Two Volumes. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Price 16s. cloth. 


Praftifches Handbud. A COURSE OF 
EXERCISES, Progressive and Entertaining, for learning 
to write and to speak the GERMAN LANGUAGE cor- 
rectly. Second ition, enlarged and improved. Two 
volumes. Price 8s. 

“ Much as we have studied German, we have never 
before met with an elementary work of this language in 
which the grammatical structure of its sentences was ex- 
plained in so novel, and at the same time so simple, 
clear, and effective a manner, as has been done in the 
Introduction to these exercises. We, therefore, recom- 
mend this work, not merely to the beginner, but also to 
the more advanced student — particularly if he intend 
making a tour in Germany, since the translation of these 
pleasant Exercises will enable him to express himself 
with correctness and tluency.” — Monthly Magazine. 


Deutfche Orthoepie. A PRACTICAL 
GUIDE to the attainment of a correct Pronunciation of 
the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Third Edition. Price ds. 

KLAUER’S MINIATURE GERMAN 
GRAMMAR.—1. Table of the Gender of German Sub- 
stantives. 2. Table of German Substantives, the Forma. 
tion of their Plural. and of the Prepositions. 3. Table of 
the whole of the German Declensions. 4. Table of the 
Conjugation and Use of the German Auxiliary Verbs of 
Moods and compound Tenses. 5. Table of the Conjuga- 
tion of German Verbs, with a complete List of Irregular 
Verbs. 6. Table of German Adverbs and Conjunctions. 
7. Table of the German Syntax and Construction. Printed 
on Drawing Paper, only ten inches by eight. Price 1s. 
each Table. . 

GERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY. 
I. Popular Songs, price 5s. Il. Select Lyrical Poems, 
price 8s. ILL. Ballads and Romances, Poetical Tales, 
Legends and Idyls, price Ss. 

Der vierundjwanjigfte Februar. A Tra- 
gedy, in One Act, by F. Werner, price 2s. ..C8 ift cin 
Racheii im eigentlichflen Sinne. meit Hervorragend iiber die Flut 
ber fpatern Nadhahmungen durd erfiiitternde Originalitat, ttef etndeins 
gende Blide ing menfchliche Herz, tunflreiche Qufammendrangung und 
feltene Gervalt ber Sprache.” - Conv. Ler. 

A Comedy, 


Die deutfien Keinftadter. 
in Four Acts. Price 3s. “ The most laughable and witty 
of Kotzebue’s Plays.” 

FRENCH PRACTICE. A COURSE. of 
EXERCISES, P-ogressive and Entertaining, for learning 
to write and to speak the FRENCH LANGUAGE cor- 
rectly. Two volumes, price 8s. i 

ITALIAN PRACTICE. A pete uae. of 
EXERCISES, Progressive and Entertaining, for learning 
to write and to ooeek the ITALIAN LANGUAGE cor- 
rectly. Two volumes, price 8s. " 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and P. Rolandi, 





Foreign Bookseller, 20, Bervers Street; Paris: Brock- 
haus & Avenarius, No. 60, rue Richelieu; and Stassin & 
Xavier (late Baudry), No. 9, rue du Coq. Leipsic: 
F. A. Brockhaus, 


Cases, oxemnplit ying tarsous ption 
By J. C. PRICHARD, M.D. F.R.S., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France; Member of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine of Paris, and of the Philosophical Society of Sienna ; 
and Senior Physician of the Bristol Infi y. Hand ly 
printed in 8vo. price 14s. in cloth. - ‘ 
“ Dr. "s work shows an extensive knowledge of his 
subject.” —Lancet. 
“ The work, we may safely ony is the hest as well as the latest, 
on mental derangement, in the English language.”’—Medico- 
Chirurgical Journal. » 
“It is the most elaborate, comprehensive, and useful treatise 
on Insanity, that has yet appeared in this country.”"— Med. Quart. 





Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 
BOOKS FOR SUNDAY READING, 


TORIES from the OLD and NEW TESTA- 
MENT, on an improved Plan. By the Rev. BOURNE 
HALL DRAPER. 4th edition, with 48 Engravings, 7s. 6d. half- 





und, 

Bible Illustrations ; or, a Description of Manners 
and Customs peculiar to the East, and capecialiy Explanatory 
of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. With 16 
| Engravings, and numerous Woodcuts, 3rd edition, 4s. half- 

ound. 

Mamma’s Bible Stories for her Little Boys and 
Girls; a Series of Reading Lessons taken from the Bible, and 
adapted to the Capacities of very young Children. With 12 
Engravings, 4th edition, price 3s. 6d. square cloth. : 

Conversations on the Life of Christ ; written for 
Children, by a Mother. New edition, with Engravings, uniform 
with ‘ Mamma’s Bible Stories,’ cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Sunday Lessons for Little Children. By Mrs. 
Barwell. 2nd edition, with Engravings, square cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Child’s Duty. Dedicated by a Mother to her 
Children. 2nd edition, 2s. half-bound. 

John Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





R. ARNOTT’S STOVES, at 52s. each plain, 
nd 60s. each ornamental, at COTTAM & HALLEN’S 
Manufactory, 2, Winsley-street, Oxford-street.—These STOVES 
are superior to, more durable and economical than, any stoves 
now offered to the public, and will consume less fuel. As they 
are fixed at the lowest possible price, no credit can be given. A 
remittance must be sent with the order. Thestovemay be seen 
in daily use at THE MANUFACTORY as above. Other sizes, and 
every description of furnishing ironmongery ; also hurdles, and 
the new strained wire fencing, &c. List of prices may be had on 
"|" SE Eah tema 
EAFNESS.—Mr. CURTIS'S New Acoustic 
Instrument for Deaf Persons, Original Ear Cornets, small 
Voice Conductors, French, German, and Spanish Artificial Ears ; 
also improv: Hearing ‘Trumpets of every description. The 
Soniferous Coronal, Otosole, &c., may be seen and obtained at 
Mr. Gifford’s, Chemist to his late Majesty, 104, Strand, opposite 
Exeter Hall.—N.B. Curtis and Abernethy's Ear Syringes; also 
Invisible Respirators; Renovating Hair Gloves and Belts ; Do- 
mestic Instruments, &c. 
OLAR LAMPS for COMMON OIL, — These 
very economical Lamps, for burning Common Oil, are 
supplied in every variety of pattern by Messrs. PERRY & Co. 
No. 72, New Bonp-sTREET, Ox roRD-sTREET.—Lamps altered 
to the new principle. 
VANS’S NEW SOLAR TABLE LAMPS, for 
burnirg common oil at 3s, 6d. per galica.—s. EVANS re- 
spectfully acquaints the Nobility and G 








sentry that in conse- 
quence of the high price of sperm oil, he has introduced a new 
patent lamp, which produces a light equal to gas. The burners 
can be fitted to old pedestals if required, by sending the oil cups 
to the manufactory, 33, King William-street, London-bridge, or 
40, Ludgate-hill. large assortment of table, sideboard, and 
suspending lamps of new and elegant designs. The best refined 
oil for the above sent in any quantity, at 3s. 6d. per gallon, to 
all parts of the kingdom. 


OLAR LAMPS.—A large assortment of the 
PATENT SOLAR LAMPS, suited to all » and 
with the patentee’s latest improvements. Table or suspending 
lamps altered to the solar principle. Also a superior oil to burn 
in the above lamps. at 3s. 6d. = gallon, and perfectly free from 
smell, at PARKINSON'S, 79, OxForD-sTREET, exactly opposite 
the Pantheon. R. H. P. finding that several of his customers have 
been misled by a lamp-seller, who states himself to be the in- 
ventor and patentee of the solar lamp, feels called upon to set 
the public right by acquainting them that the true and onl 
patentee is not connected with any retail shop; and R. H. P. 
assures his friends that, from many years’ experience in lamps 
and oil, and being an agent of the true patentee, he is enabled 
to supply them upon as good terms as any house in London. 


EW PATENT IMPROVEMENT in the 
SOLAR LAMP for suRNING COMMON OIL.—EDW. FREE- 
MAN, 3, W1GMORE-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, respectfully 
egs to invite attention to the above recent improvement, 
which, without adding to the expense of the lamp, considerably 
increases the light, renders it perfectly shadowless, and entirely 
avoids the unpleasant heat so much complained of in others. 
These lamps, with the oil refined by E. F., which burns without 
smoke or smell, produce, at full two-thirds less cost, a far more 
brilliant and pure light than the best lamps hitherto in use with 
the finest sperm oil; they have a more elegant and light appear- 
ance, are more simple to trim. and at a small expense (on for- 
warding the oil cups) may be fitted to any pedestal. Epwarp 
FREEMAN, WAX-CHANDLER, O1L MERCHANT, &c. TO THE 
QuBEN, QUEEN DowaGer, AND THE RoyAt Famicy, 3, Wig- 
more-street, three doors from Cavendish-square.—N.B. The 
above, from their economy, are also well adapted for halls, 
kitchens, society offices, &c. 


| OUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN FILTER 

INKSTAND.—PERRY & Co. having effected consider- 
able improvement in their FILTER INKSTAND, have now the 
pleasure to announce that a Second Patent has been granted to 
them for such improvement, which they have united with their 
First Patent, under the title of‘ DOUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN 
FILTER INKSTAND.” The eulogy bestowed on the Patent Filter 
Inkstand by the public journals, and the preference obtained for 
them over the common Inkstands, was almost unprecedented. 
The present novel and scientific method of supplying Clear Ink to 
the Dipping Cup, and returning it into the reservoir, is exceed- 
ingly simple, the action being now performed by merely lifting 
up the lid to obtain a supply, and shutting it down to withdraw 
it; in this state it cannot overflow, whatever may be the change 
o P and it is from dust or other injury in 
any place or climate. When the Inkstand is filled, it is always 
ready for use, and the writer will have a regular and sy. sup 

ly of RR 























Ss Clear Ink for four or ~ by byJ ‘AMES P rk 
le itentees anu! urers, . jon-square - 
aS also by all Stationers and other dealers in such articles. 





ALCON GLASS WORKS.—APSLEY 

PELLATT, only surviving partner of the late firm of 
Pellatt and Green, many years since entirely removed from St. 
Paul’s Churchyard to the Falcon Glass Works, Holland-street 
Blackfriars, where he has show rooms for every description of 
table glass, toilette and smelling bottles, cruet sets, newly-in- 
vented renaissance, chandeliers, lustres, lamps, chemical glass ; 
also the newest patterns of china, table, dessert, and tea ser- 
pees ranges dats, wi, chotenes, may be bed on application. 

e extensive glass works may seen in full operation an 

Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday. vi y 


RESTS ELEGANTLY ENGRAVED on 
name plate, in the fashionable style, 6s.; without the 
crest, 2s. 6d. ; and 100 cards 2s. 6d. Post office adhesive stamps, 
in any quantity, at ls. per dozen; fine post office letter paper 
for ladies’ use, at 2s., for commercial purposes at 3s., and fine 
foolscap at 4s. 6d. per quarter ream ; envelopes 9d. per 100; letter 
balances of every description ; envelope cases, 5s. and upwards; 
Bibles, Prayer-books, 2s. and upwards; blotting-books, globes, 
account books, and a great variety of the papéterie now so much 
inivogue ; also an extensive and handsome assortment of library, 
office, and table inkstands.—At W. BARRY & SON’S, 215, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, adjoining the London Tavern. 
YDE’S LONDON MANIFOLD LETTER- 
- WRITER, reduced in price to 10s.—The superiorit; 
of this Manifold over all other copying machines is too we 
known to require comment. Several letters with a copy, 
each having the blackness and age | of ink, without its 
irregularity, result from one operation. It is effective and ex- 
peditious in its application, extremely portable, obviates the 
necessity of carrying ink, pens, &c., and (manufactured ofthe 
best materials) is admitted to be the most complete and econo- 
mical copying apparatus yet invented. A large assortment of 
different sizes and bindings always on hand.—Manufactured at 
their Paper and Sealing-wax Warehouse, 61, Fleet-street, where 
may be had the BANK Sealing-wax, and HARD WAX for hot 
climates, 6s. per lb. Wholesale and for exportation. 
EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES. 
HAMBERLAIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
/ of the EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES, upon Unerring 
Principles. Patronized by the Nobility, Clergy, the Principals 
of the British Museum; and strongly recommended by most 
distinguished Physicians and Surgeons.—Established 1822. 
A pair of best Convex Pebbles, fitted to the purchaser's own 
frame, 5s.; Concaves, 7s. 6d. 
Best Brazilian Pebbles, in goldframe..£1 15 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, Double Joints...+-.+++ 2 5 0 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Standard Silver. 0 for Ladies 
5 6 for Gentlemen 
0 for Ladies 
6 6 for Gentlemen 
0 for Ladies 











. 






Ditto, Tortoiseshell Frame ..... 
Ditto, Best Black Buffalo Horn . 6 for Ladies 
Ditto, Strong Steel Frame ...+.+++s+e2 0 6_6 for Mechanics, 
‘The above are all glazed with the clearest Brazilian pebbles, 
composed of pure Crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 
be the most pellucid and perfect substance that can be used. 
GLAZIERS’ PATENT PLOUGH DIAMONDS, 12s. 6d. 
Country and Foreign correspondents may be suited, either by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 
distance they can read common type, specifying the time the 
have used spectacles. Letters to aid. A month's trial al- 
lowed, within which customers mex exchange them purchases. 
MAKER OF IMPROVE BAROMETERS > 
Superior 8-inch Wheel.....ss+s+sssssessesseeeeeede 5 0 
Ditto, Rosewood, inlaid with Pearl ........+.-... 4 0 
Portable Pediment Barometer,which may be sent 
to any part, without injury, from 2/. 5y. to .... 6 0 0 
Most Improved Mountain Barometer ........+. 510 0 
Ditto, Marine, from 31. 108, t0..eeeseeeeeseceeeess 6 0 0 
No. 37, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, in a direct line with Holborn. 
OTTLING SEASON.—Gentlemen and 
Families are respectfully informed, that the BOTTLING 
of PORT WINES has commenced at the Gray’s Inn Wine 
Establishment ; they consist of the greatest variety, from that 
of an economical kind to those of the most superior description, 
so as to meet the means and wishes of every class of consumers. 
Terms, cash without discount: per pipe, 65/., 75/., 84/., 951. ; per 
quarter we 171., 191., 214. 10s. lest 
Note—The Wines at 80 guineas per pipe are particularly re- 
commended, being old, sor » and bigh favoured. 7 
SHERRY.—The most various and the most curious of the 
SHERRIES shipped in the Bay of Cadiz, are to be met with at 
the Gray’s Inn Wine Establishment, and offer a rich treat to 
the connoisseur in really pure and virgin Wine. The Pale 
Dinner Sherry, at 68/. per butt, or 17/. 10s. per quarter cask ; 
and the old, soft, high-flavoured ‘Wine, at 84/: per butt, or 21/.10s. 
per quarter cask, are pertiquter! recommended. 
No. 23, High Holborn. HENEKEY, KISLINGBURY & Co. 


*, 


Note.—Price Currents forwarded upon application. 


“ | T has always struck us as a singular arrangement 

in the economy of nature, that those drugs upon which 
health and life depend, should almost, without a single excep- 
tion, be so particularly obnoxious to the taste. The invention 
of the SIROP ORANGE PURGATIF DE LAGRANGE has 
most effectually overcome this objectionable quality, as it is as 
agreeable as a glass of liqueur. ‘To persons of nervous stomachs 
such a recommendation must be irresistible.” —Post Magazine, 
October 31. ‘This delicious Medicine is peculiarly efficacious in 
purifying the blood, relieving indigestion, spasms, fulness, and 
paios in the head, flatulence, &c. ea-spoonful, or even less, 
taken once or twice a week will imperceptibly render the secre- 
tions regular, and preserve the whole Cape in a state of per- 
fect health. Price 2s.9d. As one bottle contains many doses, 
it is one of the cheapest as well as best aperients ever made 
known. Sole agent, H. Schooling, 139, Fenchurch-street ; to be 
had also, by order, of all Medicine Vendcrs. 


EXTRAORDINARY REMEDY FOR THE 


NURE of ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, 
WINTER COUGH, &c. 
CONGREVE’S BALSAMIC ELIXIR, 
_ “Hatfield Broad Oak, near Harlow, Essex, July 19, 1840. 

“Sir,—I think it a duty | owe to the public and yourself to ac- 
quaint you with the beneficial effects which have been produced 
by your excellent Balsamic Elixir. It is now three years since I 
caught a violent cold, which settled on my lungs and produced 
Asthma. [| found it impossible to sleep without being supported 
with bolsters in nearly an upright position. | was at last recom- 
mended by a friend to make use of your invaluable Elixir, and 
am now happy to inform you of the result, that lam now able 
to lie down in bed without being tormented with the fear of bei 
choked or smothered. To anybody in a similar situation I shoul 
not hesitate to recommend the same ertraordinary ri y 
which I myself have recovered.—l am, yours ratefully, 

‘To Mr. Congreve, Peckham.” “ Mary Lawrence. 

Prepared and sold by the sole proprietor, Henry Congreve, 
seen, Peckham, in bottles, at ls. Idd., 28. 9d., 49. 6d., 1le., 
and 22s.each. A Pamphlet, with recent cases cured, will be sent 
gratis (wat) on peounes of a letter, post pa. to the proprietor. 

‘be medicine may also be had, wholesale and retail, of Hannay 
& Co. the proprietor’s wholesale agent, and all respectable Che- 
mists and Patent Medicine Venders. Be sure you 











genuine; “ Henry Congreve” is signed across the 
stamp, 
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PUBLISHED BY FISHER, SON & Co. NEWGATE-STREET, LONDON. . 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





In Monthly Parts at 2s., containing three Plates ; and in Divisions containing twelve, price 9s. 


FISHER’S HISTORIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
AFTER THE OLD MASTERS. 


Prom the Times. 

“The plates are clear, brilliant, and true ; and the letter-press explanatory 
both of the picture and the portion of Scripture it illustrates. The work is, in 
fact, a commentary on the Holy writings, comprehensible to all capacities, cal- 
culated to assist the biblical student, and to allure youthful readers to prose- 
cute the most important of all studies with ardour and enthusiasm.” 

Prom the Literary Gazette. 

“ This is the first division of a most beautiful work, and contains twelve ex- 

quisitely-engraved Prints. Such a work must command an extensive sale.” 
Prom Tait’s Magazine. 

“The work is altogether handsome and of solid merit: it forms a desirable 
Famity Book of elegant art.” 

From the Evangelical Magazine. 

“ The selection of subjects is judicious, and the engravings are in the highest 
style of art. The prints published do much credit to the taste and talent of all 
engaged in the work.” 


Prom the Watchman. 

“It is surprising that no attempt has yet been made to publish engravings 
of these subjects in a form which would render them easy of acquisition to all 
classes, and in a style of execution which would do them full justice. Messrs, 
Fisher have come forward to supply this hiatus, and in a manner which may 
boldly challenge comparison with any other publication of the same character, 
and which bids fair to hold high rank in the estimation of all admirers of the 
pictorial art, and especially of Scriptural embellishments, Indeed, on so re- 
duced a scale, we have seldom seen so beautiful a collection of plates. Every 
admirer of Scriptural engravings ought to inspect the work, and form his own 
judgment.” 

Prom the Record. 


“These elegant engravings exhibit a striking proof of the progress of the 
Fine Arts. Taken from the most celebrated paintings, they are beautifully 
executed.” 





FISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK, 
1841. 


With Poetical Illustrations by MARY HOWITT. 
Thirty-six Engravings, elegantly bound in satin, price One Guinea. 


From the Morning Chronicle. 


“This Annual continues to merit a large share of public patronage: we have no hesita- 
tion in giving it our cordial approbation.” ° 


From the Morning Post. 
“The volume contains no less than thirty-six subjects, most of them very beautiful. The 
mélée is striking, interesting, and contrastful, and the book, by its strong character of 
general reality, is invested with a value beyond its season.” 


THE JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK, 1841. 
By Mrs. ELLIS, 
Author of ‘The Women of England.’ 


With sixteen Plates, handsomely bound, price 8s. 


From the Times of December 7. 

“The plates to the volume are excellent; and Mrs. Ellis, favourably known in the 
literary world as the writer of ‘The Women of England,’ who was engaged to illustrate 
them, has produced a work fit not only to supply amusement for idle hours, but also to 
convey instruction, which may be remembered with advantage by her juvenile readers, 
when engaged in all the busy cares and adventures which are the necessary accompani- 
ments of advancing years. By her own unaided exertions she has produced a better book 
than any which has proceeded from the conjoined contributions of many writers far more 
distinguished than herself in the different departments of literature. ‘Thisis high praise, 
but it is no less than Mrs. Ellis has fairly deserved. She has also made her book a valuable 
assistant to the cause of morality and sound religion.” 





Published this day, containing 5 Engravings, Part L., price 2s. 


SYRIA and the HOLY LAND ILLUSTRATED, 
The Drawings by BARTLETT and ALLOM, Descriptions by JOHN CARNE. 

ConTEeNTs oF Part I.—Mehemet Ali—Beirout and Mount Lebanon—Damascus—Ruins 
of Balbec—The Orontes. 

Contents or Part Il.—Palace of Emir Beschir—St. Jean d’Acre—Tarsus—Divan at 
Damascus—River Cydnus. 

A Part, containing 4 Engravings, price 2s., will be published on the Ist and 15th of each 
month, and the whole be completed in thirty Parts. 


THE NOVELS of SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
ILLUSTRATED. 


FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY 
TURNER, MACLISE, HART, HARDING, MELVILLE, GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, &e. 
Designed to serve as Illustrations to the various editions, or as a separate work. 


The series will comprise One Hundred and Eight Engravings, and be completed in Thirty- 
six Numbers at ls. each, containing 3 Engravings and their respective Descriptions. 


Imperial 8vo. cloth, 2ls.; strong calf, 26s. 


’ 
The Rev. Dr. MORISON’S FAMILY PRAYER- 
BOOK. 
PRAYERS for EVERY MORNING and EVENING THROUGHOUT the YEAR, &e. 
From the Naval and Military Gazette. 

** It is unquestionably one of the very best books of Family Devotion in our language, 
and we recommend it to all classes. The author, to use his own words, has written neither 
as a Churchman nor a Dissenter, but as a Christian.” 

From the Manchester Times. 

“The plan of the work is simple, but instructive. For every day of the year morning 
and evening devotional services are given, comprising, for the former part of the day, the 
text of an appropriate chapter from the Old Testament, and for the evening a text from the 
New Testament. This Family Prayer Book is replete with the soundest instruction, and 
the highest incitements to devotional feeling.” 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND,’ 


FAMILY 


SECRETS; 


Or, HINTS TO THOSE WHO WOULD MAKE HOME HAPPY. 
No. I., price 1s., will appear January 1, 1841. 


Home duties are universally admitted to be amongst our most sacred responsibilities ; and home pleasures justly rank amongst our most highly prized enjoy- 
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ments. Individual conduct at home is the surest index of real character ; while the intercourse of home affords the most frequent occasion for the exercise of 
the purest affections and the most exalted virtues, All who are solicitous for the well being of society, must rejoice in whatever tends to the increase of domestic 
comfort, either by removing what is destructive to its existence, or by encouraging those habits and dispositions by which it is protected and sustained. Some of 
them, with their nature and tendencies, the author has already endeavoured to point out to her countrywomen in ‘The Women of England,’ the twelfth edition 
of which is now in circulation ; and encouraged by the favourable regard with which this work has been received, she is induced to turn her attention to a minute 
nee of one particular cause of evil, more fatal than all others to individual happiness, though less discountenanced by the world in its commencement and 
early progress. 

In the work now announced, the author has endeavoured not only to describe some of the various forms which this evil assumes, but to lead the attention of 
the reader to its only remedy, as well as to enforce the truth that for all moral evils there is no certain cure but in the exercise of Christian principle. 

The present work (in order to place it within the reach of all classes, and in compliance with many anxious suggestions to do so as regarded ‘ The Women 
of England,’) will appear in Monthly Numbers, about twenty of which will complete the series. Each Number, at the price of 1s., will be embellished with a 
highly-finished Engraving from original designs: and the author earnestly hopes it will be found not only interesting, but 


USEFUL TO THOSE WHO WOULD MAKE HOME HAPPY. 
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